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POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

■  a 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  following  telegram  was  quoted  by  the  Times  on 
Thursday  from  the  Journal  des  DSbats  with  the  remark 
that  it  would  certainly  be  news  in  London: — “A  rumour 
was  current  yesterday  that  the  Goremment  were  about 
to  ask  Parliament  for  special  votes,  the  figure  mentioned 
being  5,000,000^.  This  rumour  seems  to  have  some 
foundation.  There  is  again  talk  of  dissensions  in  the 
Cabinet,  the  minority  being,  with  Lord  Salisbury, 
opposed  to  the  vote,  and  wishing  to  maintain  an 
attitude  of  passive  expectation,  while  Lord  Beacons* 
field  desires  to  prepare  for  every  contingfency.**  The 
rumour,  in  so  far  as  the  special  vote  was  concerned, 
was  confirmed  the  same  morning  by  what  seemed  a 
communiquS  in  the  Morning  Post,  to  the  effect  that 
Parliament  would  not  separate  without  being  asked  to 
supply  the  Government  with  a  sum  of  money  to  meet 
any  emergencies  that  might  arise  during  the  recess. 
Some  statement  will  prol^bly  be  extrach^  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  as  to  the  emergencies  contemplated.  The  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Egypt  is  generally  supposed  to  be  one  of  them. 


Up  till  the  meeting  of  the  Chambers  on  Saturday  last, 
there  was  still  some  nope  in  France  that  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon  and  his  advisers  would  see  their  mistake,  and  try 
to  make  some  compromise  with  the  Left.  It  was  so 
difficult  to  believe  tnat  they  could  be  guilty  of  distract¬ 
ing  their  country  with  a  general  election  in  the  very 
midst  of  a  European  crisis.  But  this  good-natured  hope 
has  not  been  fulfilled.  As  soon  as  the  Senate  met,  it 
was  presented  with  a  message  from  the  Marshal,  de¬ 
manding  its  assent  to  a  dissolution.  The  reason 
given  was  simply  the  want  of  accord  between  him¬ 
self  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  could  not 
govern  without  the  alliance  of  the  Radical  Party, 
and  the  Constitution  gave  him  the  option  of  an  appeal 
to  the  electors.  He  would  have  preferred  to  delav 
this  appeal  till  the  Budget  of  1878  had  been  voted, 
but  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  issued  a  mani¬ 
festo  against  him,  and  begun  an  agitation  which  must 
be  terminated  as  soon  as  possible.  **  I  shall  address 
myself,”  the  message  concluded,  **  with  confidence  to 
the  nation.  Prance,  like  me,  desires  to  maintain  intact 
the  institutions  which  govern  us.  She  desires  as  much 
as  I  that  these  institutions  should  not  be  disfigured  by 
the  action  of  Radicalism.  She  does  not  desire  that  in 
1880— the  day  when  the  Constitutional  Laws  may  be 
revised — everything  should  be  prepared  beforehand  for 
the  disorganisation  of  all  the  moral  and  material  forces 
of  the  country.  Warned  in  time,  guarding  against  all 


misunderstanding  and  ambiguity,  France,  I  am  sure, 
will  do  justice  to  my  intention,  and  will  choose  for  her 
representatives  those  who  will  promise  to  second  mo.” 
If  so,  France  must  have  very  much  changed  its  mind 
since  February  20  last  year. 


A  declaration  to  the  same  effect  as  the  message  to  the 
Senate  was  read  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  M.  de 
Fourtou,  the  chief  difference  in  the  wording  being  in  the 
ingenious  form  of  the  apology  for  demanding  a  dis¬ 
solution  at  once— that  the  demared  hostility  of  the  Left 
deprived  the  Marshal  of  all  hope  that  they  would  con¬ 
sent  to  vote  the  Budget.  It  was  a  stormy  meeting. 
Before  M.  Bethmont*s  interpellation  ”  on  the  subject 
of  the  hour  came  on,  a  few  notices  of  motion  were  read, 
among  them  one  calling  for  an  examination  of  the 
accounts  of  the  Government  of  September  4,  a  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  honesty  of  M.  Oambetta.  This  began  an 
uproar  which  lasted  for  the  rest  of  the  sitting.  M.  de 
Fourtou  was  beard  with  tolerable  order  in  justification  of 
the  Cabinet,  the  chief  interruption  being  when  he  stumbled 
upon  claiming  that  he  and  his  colleagues  formed  part  of 
the  Assembly  of  1871,  which  had  given  peace  to  France, 
and  been  the  liberator  of  the  territory.  M.  Thiers  was 
present,  and  no  sooner  had  the  words  escaped  the  mouth 
of  M.  de  Fourtou  than  there  arose  a  cry  from  the  Left 
of  **  C’est  M.  Thiers  qui  est  lib^rateur  du  territoire !  VoilA 
le  lib4ratenr  du  territoire  !”  and  the  whole  Left  rose  and 
cheered  frantically  at  M.  Thiers  for  about  five  minutes. 
The  speakers  on  the  Left  side,  M.  Bethmont  and  M. 
Chimbetta,  were  hardlv  allowed  to  speak  two  consecutive 
sentences.  The  Right  not  only  roared  at  them  per¬ 
sistently,  but  one  or  two  forward  spirits,  notably  two 
Bouapartists,  M.  Robert  Mitchell  and  M.  Paul  de  Cas- 
sagnac,  kept  up  a  running  fire  of  insulting  comments, 
to  which  the  occupants  of  the  tribune  replied  with  equal 
readiness,  the  uproar  on  both  sides  giving  them  plenty 
of  time  to  collect  their  wits.  In  spite  of  all  inter¬ 
ruptions,  M.  Gambetta  succeeded  in  making  a  power¬ 
ful  speech,  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  French 
eloquence. 


Perhaps  too  much  has  been  made  of  the  rowdyism  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Our  House  of  Commons 
would  not  tolerate  interruptions  and  dialogues  between 
the  spieaker  in  possession  of  the  House  and  the  “  field,” 
but  as  far  as  mere  din  goes  we  have  several  sittings 
every  session,  generally  late  at  night  or  early  in  the 
morning,  quite  worthy  of  being  put  in  comparison.  It 
is  generally  when  the  House  is  taken  by  snrprise  that 
such  outbreaks  occur.  Last  session,  for  example,  when 
the  Government  suddenly  announced  their  acceptance 
of  Lord  Robert  Montague’s  motion  about  the  dissolution 
of  School  Boards,  there  was  a  scene  of  noise  and  con- 
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fnsion  whicli  lasted  from  twelve  till  four  in  the  morning. 
This  session,  when  the  (government  refhaed  to  let  Mr. 
Fawcett  withdraw  his  motion  on  the  Jsfitom  Qaestion, 
the  ttorm  was  of  shorter  duration,  but  eqnallj  load  while 
it  lasted.  And  it  must  be  allowed  that  such  questions 
as  the  composition  of  School  Boards  or  the  humiliation 
of  a  partj  are  less  exciting  topics  than  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  liberty,  and  it  may  be  life,  as  is  now  agitating 
France.  To  &id'tbe  proper  parallel  we  must  go  back  to 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  our  great  constitutional 
battle  was  fought  out.  There  is  a  picture  in  the  Royal 
Academy  this  year,  of  no  great  value  as  a  work  of  art, 
but  worth  looking  at  as  an  illustration  of  what  is  now 
going  on  at  Versailles.  Its  title  is  “  The  Tumult  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  March  2,  1629  (No.  19  in  the 
catalogue),  and  the  scene  which  it  attempts  to  render  is 
described  as  follows: — “Whereupon  Sir  Jo:  Ellyot 
standing  up  to  speake,  and  many  in  the  House  calling 
upon  him  to  speake,  the  Speaker  told  them  that  he  had 
an  absolute  command  from  his  Majestie  that  if  any  in 
the  House  did  offer  to  speake  after  the  message  delivered, 
he  should  instantly  leave  the  chaire.  Sir  Jo :  Ellyot 
neverthelesse  standing  up  still  to  speake,  and  many  in 
the  House  calling  upon  him,  the  Speaker  went  down  out 
of  the  chaire,  but  was  violently  forced  into  it  again  by 
Mr.  IloUys  and  Ben  :  Valentine,  who  taking  the  Speaker 
by  the  arms  drew  him  into  the  chaire  and  many  others 
flocking  up  towards  the  chaire  to  assist  them.” 


There  was  comparatively  little  interest  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Chambers  after  the  first  day.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  to  which  the  Marshal’s  demand  for 
a  dissolution  had  been  referred,  brought  up  a  reply  in 
the  affirmative  on  Wednesday,  but  the  Senate  took  time 
for  reflection,  discussed  the  question  on  Thursday,  and 
had  not  given  their  decision  when  we  went  to  press 
yesterday.  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  debate  on 
M.  Bethmont’s  interpellation  was  brought  to  a  close  on 
Tuesday,  with  the  passing  of  a  resolution  by  363  to  158, 
that  the  Ministry  “  is  a  danger  to  peace  and  order,”  and 
“  does  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  nation.”  The 
most  important  speech  in  the  debate,  after  M.  Cambetta’s, 
was  that  delivered  by  the  Due  Decazes,  on  Monday,  in 
which  lie  sought  to  remove  the  impression  that  the  new 
Ministry  was  regarded  with  distrust  abroad.  The  change, 
he  asserted,  had  in  no  way  altered  the  foreign  relations  of 
France.  He  denied  that  the  Marshal  “  intended  chang¬ 
ing  the  principles  w  hich  govern  the  foreign  policy  of 
France,  and  particolarly  her  relations  with  Italy.”  He 
had  sent  a  despatch  to  the  Italian  Government  assuring 
them  of  this,  and  he  read  an  acknowledgment  from  M. 
Melegari.  He  had  received  assurances  from  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Madrid,  and  Vienna,  and  at  Berlin  M.vonBulowhad 
expressed  himself  willing  to  believe  that  “  the  change  of 
ministry  was  a  domestic  event  which  could  not  influence 
the  relations  between  the  two  countries.”  These  were 
more  or  less  words  of  course.  The  most  reassuring 
proof  which  the  Due  Decazes  gave  that  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Government  had  not  been  altered  was  the  fact 
that  be  had  been  retained  as  Minister. 


We  print  further  on  an  article  by  Mr.  Karl  Blind,  in 
which  he  explains  why  the  German  Press  declines  to  be 
convinced  by  the  assurances  of  the  Dnc  Decazes.  Mr. 
Blind  takes  a  more  unfavourable  view  of  the  Marshal’s 
character.  That  is  matter  of  opinion,  which  can  only 
bo  verified  by  events,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
Mr.  Blind  pays  the  Marshal  and  his  advisers  too  high  a 
complimont  when  he  credits  them  with  well-defined  aims 
in  their  policy.  Wo  doubt  whether  they  can  be  suspected 
of  any  more  deliberate  purpose  than  a  desperate  attempt  to 
increase  their  power  in  the  Chambers.  The  elections  for 
the  Conseils-Generanx  take  place  in  July.  To  the  con- 
aeillera  then  elected  will  fall  the  election  to  the  vacancies 
in  the  Senate  in  1879.  M.  do  Broglie  and  his  colleagues, 
knowing  the  strength  of  the  Republican  party  in  the 
Conseils-OenerauXf  wished  to  have  the  new  elections 


under  th«ir  management.  They  kneir  that,  if  they  did 
not,  tbfeir  chance  of  power  was  lost  for  ever,  and  Miera- 
fore  iAmy  mado  tbia  last  desperate  effinrt.  .Still,  tiiough 
this  is  a  purely  domestic  dbject,  it  would  be  rash  to  say 
what  they  may  not  do  if,  as  is  nearly  certain,  they  are 
defeated,  and  to  what  lengths  they  may  not  go  in  their 
struggle  for  political  supremacy. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  all  the  official  journals 
announced  last  week  that  the  Ministry  would  summon 
the  Chamber  to  grant  the  Budget,  and  on  its  refusal 
would  demand  dissolution  from  the  Senate.  How  is  it 
that  these  tactics  have  been  abandoned  abruptly  upon 
the  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  Chambers  ?  We  understand 
that  on  the  morning  of  June  16,  M.  Dufaure  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Presidency,  and  promised  the 
Marshal  to  bring  back  to  him  the  Left  Centre  in  return 
for  cei*tain  concessions,  and  the  dismissal  of  his 
Ministers.  The  Duke  de  Broglie  was  forewarned,  it 
is  not  known  how,  and  induced  MacMahon  at  once  to 
sign  the  message  and  cross  the  Rubicon.  The  object  of 
the  Duke,  working  in  concertjwith  his  lieutenant,  M.  de 
St.  Paul,  apparently  is  to  make  the  Marshal  commit 
himself  farther,  and  to  lead  him  into  this  dilemma, 
either  to  be  replaced  by  M.  Thiers,  and  perhaps 
impeached,  or  to  remake  the  Empire  or  a  preface 
to  the  Empire.  It  is  well  known  that  hatred  of  M. 
Thiers  is  one  of  the  most  .powerful  motives  in  the  mind 
of  the  Marshal,  and  this  sentiment  is  envenomed  yet 
more  by  the  strong  jealousy  felt  by  Mme.  MacMahon 
against  Mme.  Thiers.  The  sympathy  which  all  the 
members  of  the  diplomatic  body  show  to  the  ex-President 
of  the  Republic,  and  their  repeated  visits  to  the  hotel  of 
“  la  place  St.  Georges,”  exasperate  the  familiars  of  the 
Elys5e.  These  have  no  longer  any  hope  except  in  the 
imprudence  of  the  Republicans.  If  all  the  provocations 
of  the  agents  of  the  new  regime  are  impotent  to 
cause  an  emeutej  the  victory  is  from  now  assured  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  Left.  They  have  formed  a  committee,  per¬ 
manently  directed  by  MM.  Thiers,  Gambetta,  and  Leon 
Renault,  who  will  know  how  by  prudence  and  firmness  to 
persuade  the  friends  of  the  Republic  to  remain  within 
the  limits  of  the  law,  if  its  enemies  can  be  kept  from 
stepping  outside  them. 

Neither  in  the  course  of  his  skilful  “statement,”  nor 
in  the  brief  reply  with  which  he  wound  up  the  debate 
on  Indian  Finance,  did  Lord  Georgfe  Hamilton  even 
attempt  to  meet  Mr.  Fawcett’s  criticisms  on  the  point 
of  extravagance.  Matters  might  have  been  worse,  the 
Under-Secretary  seems  to  think ;  and  he  assures  Mr. 
Fawcett  that  Uiey  are  improving.  He  fails,  however, 
to  show  to  what  an  extent  the  anticipated  improvement 
will  be  due  to  curtailment  of  unnecessaiy  expenditure. 
Indeed,  the  chief  feature  of  his  “  statement  ”  is  its  re¬ 
arrangement  of  the  accounts — a  most  useful  innovation^ 
considering  the  inextricable  confusion  which  ordin^y 
and  extraordinary  productive  and  non-productive  income 
and  expenditure  have  hitherto  present^  in  the  annual 
budgets.  Henceforth,  the  extraordinary  works  are  to 
have  a  budget  all  to  themselves,  and  we  shall  be  able 
to  detect  “  at  a  glance,  which  works  are  paying  and 
which  are  not.”  But  neatness  in  book-keeping  not 
necessarily  imply  economy.  The  work  of  retrenchment 
is  still  reserved  for  some  courageous  financier  of  the 
future.  In  spite  of  the  reductions  in  the  numbers  of 
native  and  English  troops,  the  army  expenditure  has 
been  gradually  rising  from  about  fourteen  and  a-half 
millions  to  sixteen  millions — or,  as  Mr.  •  Fawcett 
contends,  eighteen  millions.  The  figures  are  positively 
frightful.  Why  not  do  away  with  the  ridiculous 
system  of  maintaining  three  separate  armies,  with 
their  respective  Commanders-in-Chief,  and  showy, 
expensive  staffs  P  It  is  simply  absurd  to  maintain  two 
armies  for  a  portion  of  Indm  where  a  disturbance 
is  no  more  likely  to  occur  than  in  Sussex  P  Military 
men  alone  have  the  slightest  interest  in  preserving  th^ 
present  system ;  and  the  military  men  no  doubt  are 
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still  convinced  tliatthe  fourteen  millions  sank  in  palatial 
barracks  have  been  most  wisely  expended.  The  home 
charges,  again,  which  amount  to  about  sixteen 
millions,  ^  must  go  on  increasing  so  long  as  the 
costly  military^  system  is  upheld,  so  long  as  India 
buys  stores  in  Sngland  which  she  might  more 
cheaply  produce  at  nome,  so  long  as  she  borrows 
money  here  which  she  might  easily  raise  from  her 
own  population.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  India  is  too 
poor  to  lend.  Scindiah  and  Holkar  have  subscribed 
largely  for  public  works  of  a  remunerative  character ;  the 
mon^  required  for  the  light  railway  between  Muttra 
*nd  Hattras  was  borrowed  from  the  rich  natives  of  the 
district,  and  there  are  many  other  chiefs  and  wealthy 
natives  quite  able  to  follow  their  example.  Every  farthing 
of^  the  6,000,0001.  required  by  Lord  George  Hamilton 
might  have  been  obtained  in  India.  The  country  would 
then  be  paid  the  interest  for  its  money,  and  so  much 
loss  by  exchange  would  have  been  saved. 

Mr.  Fawcett  anticipates  a  time  when  the  Indian 
Government  may  cease  to  be  the  sole  constructor  of 
public  works.  “  Englishmen  will  sooner  or  later  invest 
their  money  in  a  country  which  enjoys  such  peace 
and  security  as  British  rule  has  given  to  India.*’ 
We  might  mention  the  proposed  railway  extension 
through  Rajpootana  to  the  Bombay  Presidency  as 
a  fitting  scheme  for  private  enterprise.  The  Bombay 
people  are  perhaps  the  best  judges  of  the  capa- 
bilities  of  the  work  ;  they  are  continually  memorialising 
the  Government  on  the  subject ;  why,  therefore,  do  they 
not  subscribe  the  necessary  capital  P  The  natural  route 
for  the  trade  between  Bombay  and  Upper  India  is  along 
the  proposed  line.  It  was  so  before  the  construction  of 
the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  and  East  Indian  lines. 
Goods  travel  at  a  snail’s  pace  along  two  sides  of  the 
huge  triangle  enclosed  between  Bom^y,  Allahabad,  and 
Lahore,  when  they  might  be  despatched  more  quickly 
«ind  cheaply  via  the  third  side.  At  this  moment  the 
stations  on  the  East  Indian  Railway  are  blocked  with 
wheat  destined  for  the  western  coast.  The  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  says  that  the  Indian  export  trade  in  wheat  has  risen 
from  820,000  cwts.  in  1872-3  to  4,839,000 cwts.  in  1875-6. 
This  astonishing  development  &r  out-distances  that  of 
tea  and  jute.  India  is  quite  capable  of  becoming  one 
of  the  leading  wheat-growers  of  the  world ;  but  what 
would  the  trade  be  without  her  much-abused  railways  P 
Even  the  guaranteed  lines  are  paying  at  last ;  and  Lord 
George  Hamilton  says  that  the  loss  on  the  guaranteed 
interest  has  fallen  from  1^60,000Z.  to  420,000i.  Would 
not  the  Behar  people  have  starved  by  thousands,  per¬ 
haps  by  the  million,  if  the  railway  h^  not  been  there  | 
to  convey  the  grain  P  Might  not  the  same  be  said  with 
reference  to  the  tremendous  famine  underwirhich  South¬ 
ern  India  is  at  present  suffering  P  Twelve  millions 
spent  in  four  years  on  famines  is  “  unproductive  ”  ex¬ 
penditure  with  a  vengeance.  Would  it  not  have  been 
better  if  the  money  could  have  been  spent  on  commu¬ 
nications.  Indian  famines  arise  just  as  readily  from 
want  of  roads  and  railways  as  from  want  of  grain.  So 
long  as  the  supply  of  these  is  inadequate,  famines  will 
continue  to  figure,  not  in  the  “  extraordinary,”  but,  as 
Mr.  Fawcett  puts  it,  in  the  “ordinaiy”  budgets  of 
India. 

The  exposure  of  “The  Priest  in  Absolution”  will  do 
more  to  put  down  Ritualism  than  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
Act.  As  long  as  the  salient  fact  in  Ritualism  was  a 
beantitul  church  service,  its  Priests  were  tolerably  popu¬ 
lar,  most  people  caring  very  little  about  the  doctrines  of 
which  they  gloried  in  being  the  apostles.  We  doubt 
whether  the  House  of  Commons,  which  passed  the 
Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  with  such  a  majority 
and  such  warmth,  accurately  reflected  the  gener^ 
opinion  of  the  mass  of  the  people  on  this  matter.  People 
generally  like  a  beautiful  service,  and  the  little  heresies 
of  the  Ritualists  are  too  subtle  to  alarm  them.  But 
when  the  Confessional  is  thus  unmasked — the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Muscular  Christian  ”  in  the  Standard^ 


that  a  sound  castigation  with  a  horsewhip  would 
produce  a  wholesome  effect  upon  any  clergyman 
using  the  book,”  faithfully  if  somewhat  strongly  repre¬ 
sents  the  public  feeling.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
a  previous  attempt  to  unmask  the  Confessional  by 
publishing  the  contents  of  this  work  was  put  down  by 
the  imprisonment  of  the  lecturer  for  indecency.  Lord 
Redesdalo  was  only  protected  by  his  privilege  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords  from  a  similar  fate.  If 
he  had  published  the  book  with  a  condemnatory  preface, 
the  excellence  of  his  motives,  as  has  just  been  ruled  in 
the  Bradlaugh  case,  would  not  have  saved  him.  The 
number  of  copies  of  the  woik  that  have  been  distributed 
is  worth  remarking.  The  book,  it  is  understood,  is 
supplied  only  to  clergymen  who  get  a  certificate  of 
their  agreement  with  it  from  some  Ritualist  of  stand¬ 
ing.  Yet  the  copy  from  which  this  exposure  has  been 
made  is  marked  Tenth  Thousand.  Are  half  the  clergy, 
then,  supplied  with  it  P  There  were  only  480  names,  it 
will  be  remembered,  attached  to  the  petition  to  Convo¬ 
cation  praying  for  a  revival  of  the  practice  of  auricular 
ponfession. 

A  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Cologne  Gazette  states 
that  the  Slav  Committee,  in  Moscow  have  forwarded  to 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Timascheff,  the  draft  of  a 
Constitution  according  to  which  every  provincial  go¬ 
vernment  should  elect  four  deputies  for  a  Council  of 
State,  which  should  determine  the  amount  of  taxes  and 
the  Budget.  Of  course  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the 
Times  at  once  hails  this  as  a  sign  of  revolutionary  ten¬ 
dencies,  and  is  happy  accordingly.  Unfortunately,  there 
seems  to  be  no  truth  at  all  in  the  report. 

The  letter  regarding  the  ex-Sultan  Murad,  in  last 
Friday’s  TimeSf  a  passage  from  which  gave  rise  to  a 
question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  proceeds,  we  are 
informed,  from  a  French  source.  We  are  rather  in¬ 
clined  to  attribute  to  it  a  German  origin.  But  it  does 
not  much  matter  ;  the  better  part  of  it  is  but  the  current 
palace-gossip,  and  that  portion  concerning  Mnreddin 
pure  imagination.  As  to  Mr.  Layard’s  part  in  the 
affair,  the  writer,  French  or  German,  ought  to  know. 


Amongst  the  many  statements  professing  to  J^ve  the 
substance  of  the  propositions  made  by  Prince  Bismarck 
and  Count  Andrassy  to  each  other,  may  be  mentioned 
one  according  to  which  Prince  Bismarck  had  proposed  a 
Prussian  occupation  of  Bohemia  in  case  of  difficulties 
with  the  Czechs.  If  so,  we  should  have  the  strange 
spectacle  of  Prince  Bismarck  allied  with  the  Ultramon- 
tanes  in  the  shape  of  the  Vaterland^  which  has  solemnly 
renounced  Panslavism  and  all  its  works,  and  possibly  also 
with  the  arch  Ultramontane  Hohenwartb,  by  whom  the 
Hon  threatens  to  replace  Andrassy.  Meantime  the  police 
authorities  in  Bohemia  are  beginning  to  act,  the  parochial 
authorities  in  many  villages  being  dismissed  in  favour  of 
an  Imperial  Commissioner.  A  g^eat  festival  is  to  be 
celebrated  by  the  students  at  Prague  in  memory  of  Hubs 
on  his  birthday,  and  the  anniversary  of  his  death,- July  6. 

Several  members  of  the  Polish  societies,  Sila  and 
Ogynsko,  have  been  arrested  in  Vienna,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Russian  Government.  A  domiciliary  visit  at  one 
of  the  students  belonging  to  the  Ogynsko,  resulted  in 
the  seizure  of  a  voluminous  correspondence  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society  in  Russia.  Some  members  of  the 
Czech  Society,  Mercury,  have  also  been  arrested.  At 
the  same  time  a  raid  has  been  made  on  members  of  the 
International,  and  an  official  of  the  University  library 
at  Vienna  arrested,  with  five  of  his  accomplices.  A 
number  of  documents  in  Russian  and  German  were 
seized,  which  prove  the  existence  of  a  powerful  body 
who  are  conspiring  against  the  Russian  and  Austrian 
Governments. 
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THE  WAR  ON  THE  DANUBE.— THE  PREPARA- 
TIONS  FOR  CROSSING. 

On  Wednesday  the  Timei  published  a  letter  from  its 
military  correspondent,  dated  Bucharest,  June  13,  in 
ivhich  the  writer  ^ves  an  account  in  detail  of  the  bat¬ 
teries  at  Braila,  their  position  and  strength,  and  says 
there  cannot  be  any  harm  in  doing  so,  as  the  Tnrks 
must  have  been  able  to  see  their  position,  <fco.,  from  the 
mast-heads  of  their  flotilla.  He  might.have  added  that 
he  was  revealing  no  secret,  inasmuch  as  everything  that 
he  tells  the  Times'  readers  on  June  20  was  already  told 
the  readers  of  the  Examiner  on  June  2  in  still  greater 
detail.  He  tells  us  nothing,  however,  of  any  movements 
of  the  troops  round  Braila  and  on  the  Galatz-Reni  line, 
and  leaves  it  to  us  to  state  that  any  danger  from  the 
flotilla,  or  from  an  attack  of  the  Turks  in  force  having 
passed  away,  according  to  the  views  of  the  Russian 
commanders,  the  great  majority  of  the  troops  have  been 
withdrawn  to  replace  those  at  Ginrgevo,  which,  as  we 
reported  last  week,  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
rivers  Vede  and  Alata.  No  less  than  seven  and 
eight  trains  a  day  have  been  leaving  Bucharest  with 
troops,  artillery  (especially  mortars),  and  pontoons,  to 
replace  the  forces  that  have  been  marched  down  to 
Islash  and  Turn  Magnrelli,  and  not  to  Zimnitza,  as  all 
the  papers,  both  here  and  abroad,  have  been  stating. 
The  troops  w'hich  have  arrived  at  Zimnitza  have  been 
marched  there  direct  from  Giurgevo  and  Alexandria,  a 
distance  of  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  miles  respectively, 
instead  of  some  sixty-eight  miles  they  would  have  had 
to  .cover  from  Komani,  the  nearest  railway  station,  to 
Zimnitza,  had  they  gone  by  way  of  Slatina.  The 
number  of  troops  now  between  and  at  Zimnitza  and 
Giurgevo  is  no  less  than  96,000  of  all  arms,  whilst  the 
number  at  Turn  Magurelli  and  Islash,  up  to  Korabbia, 
is  upwards  of  40,000,  including  the  troops  that  have 
beeti  moved  down  during  the  last  week  from  Slatina,  part 
of  the  reinforcements  here  being  now  sent  on  to  Krajova, 
the  troops  there  moving  westwards  towards  Kalafat  and 
Kladova,  to  the  number  at  the  least,  and  despite  all 
rumours  and  statements  to  the  contrary,  of  no  less  than 
60,000  of  all  arms.  Between  and  at  Giurgevo  and 
Kalarash  there  are  36,000  of  all  arms.  There  are  thus  in 
the  front  line  between  Kalarash  and  the  Hungarian 
frontier  232,000  men  for  the  first  line  of  attack.  In  the 
second  line — Slobosia,  Bucharest,  Slatina,  Krajova — there 
are  78,000,  and  at  Ploesti  and  Pitescht  a  reserve  of  some 
20,000  each — 40,000  together.  These  are  combatants — 
a  total,  therefore,  of  over  350,000,  for  wo  have  not  in¬ 
cluded  whatever  troops  that  are  beyond  Kalarash  at 
Galatz,  Braila,  Beni,  Ac.,  nor  the  reserve  camps  and 
barracks  at  Tatar  Bunar  and  Bolgrad.  These  figures 
w'o  can  guarantee  to  be  accurate ;  in  fact,  there  have  to 
be  fed  in  Roumania  no  less  and  no  more  than  417,867 
Russians  belonging  in  one  way  or  the  other  to  the 
army;  and  the  heavy  guns  are  supplied  with  700  rounds 
of  shot  each.  On  the  rivers  Vede  and  Aluta  there  are 
snflicient  pontoons  for  the  construction  of  six  bridges 
across  the  Danube.  That  is  to  say,  the  bridges  constructed 
across  these  rivers  are  sufficient,  with  the  rest  of  the 
pontoons  already  there,  to  throw  that  number  across  the 
river;  and  we  are  informed  that  it  is  believed  that  the 
passage  will  be  attempted  within  tho  next  few  days, 
as  it  would  otherwise  be  delayed  another  fortnight  for 
local  reasons.  But  the  passage  may  also  yet  be  delayed 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  plan  of  campaign  as 
decided  on  by  the  Russian  chiefs,  and  which  we  shall 
state  next  week,  allows  of  such  delay. 

So  far,  then,  everything  confirms  the  opinion  we  ex¬ 
pressed  from  the  first  as  soon  as  we  knew  where  the  pre- 
])arations  for  the  concentration  of  material  were  going  on. 
The  precise  point  at  which  the  Russian  troops  will  cross 
wo  of  course  know  just  as  little  as  the  Czar  himself ;  for, 
after  all,  tho  Turks  have  a  word  to  say  in  the  matter, 
and  there  have  been  so  many  changes  during  the  last  ten 
ilays  in  the  disposition  of  their  forces  that  they  must 
he  taken  into  consideration.  But  the  position  of  the 
main  body  of  the  Russian  troops  is  such  that,  if  we 
knew  the  main  position  of  the  Turkish  defence  at  the 


given  moment,  we  could  also  tell,  without  any  magic,  what 
would  be  the  points  selected  for  the  passage.  The  position 
of  the  Russians  at  Turn  Magurelli-Zimnitza  gives  them  the 
command  of  four  favourable  passages — Turn  Magurelli, 
Zimnitza,  Rustzuk,  and  Oreava.  It  is  but  twelve  hours* 
march  from  Zimnitza  to  Slobosia,  the  right  wing  of  the 
Giurgevo  position,  whilstOltenitza  may  be  r^ard^  as  the 
left,  at  fourteen  hours*  march  distance.  Within  twelve 
hours,  therefore,  the  Russians  could  mass  132,000  at  and 
round  Giurgevo,  if  they  should  consider  it  expedient. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  could  move  the  troops  at 
Zimnitza  westwards  to  close  up  with  tho  corps  at  Turn 
Magurelli,  barely  ten  hours*  march  distance,  and  thus 
mass  136,000  at  that  point  and  Islash,  or,  moving  the 
present  corps  at  Magurelli  and  Islash  to  Piket,  threaten 
Oreava  with  40,000  to  60,000  (by  reinforcements  from 
Karakal)  and  Nicopoli  with  96,000.  Thus,  within 
twelve  hours  these  four  points  can  be  threatened  by  a 
supported  force  of  130,000,  supported  on  the  left  by  the 
Giurgevo  corps,  on  the  right  by  the  Krajova  corps,  and 
in  the  rear  by  the  second  line  at  Alexandria  and  Rusche  de 
Vede  or  Slatina.  The  crossing  is  now  but  a  matter  of  the 
calculation  of  a  few  hours  and  good  espionage.  And  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Russians  can  march 
quicker  from  Giurgevo  to  Zimnitza  than  the  Turks 
can  from  Rustzuk  to  Nicopoli,  as  the  Turkish 
road  winds,  about  much*  more  and  traverses  six 
or  seven  ranges  of  hills — low,  it  is  true,  but  suf¬ 
ficiently  high,  to  make  a  difference  of  3^  hours — 
a  fact  we  are  able  to  speak  to  with  confidence,  as  that 
is  the  difference  appearing  from  the  notes  of  a  journey 
made  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  from  Nicopoli  to  Rustzuk, 
and  from  Giurgevo  to  Zimnitza.  Those  3^  hours  would 
enable  at  least  a  considerable  portion  of  the  artillery 
and  cavalry  to  cross  before  forces  could  arrive  from 
Rustzuk,  though  they  started  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Russians  from  Giurgevo. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  troops  at  Krajova  and  west 
of  Krajova — 60,000  strong  combined  with  the  Rou¬ 
manian  troops — threaten  three  points — Widdin,  Arzer 
Palanka,  and  Lorn  Palanka — and  can  act  as  the  right 
wing  of  the  Oreava  attack  or  the  left  wing  of  a  Timok 
valley  attack  with  the  Roumanian  and  Servian  troops 
for  a  centre  and  right  wing — that  is  to  say,  if  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  Turkish  troops  should  render  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  these  elements  necessary.  The  Serbs  will  be 
made  use  of  according  to  this  eventuality.  Their  neu¬ 
trality  may  serve  the  Russians  at  the  commencement  of 
the  advance  as  effectually  as  well  as  their  action.  But  in 
any  case  it  may  be  regarded  as  absolutely  certain  that 
Servia  will  engage  in  the  war,  Austria  and  Hungary 
notwithstanding.  This  is  no  speculation,  but  the  mere 
statement  of  a  fact — as  far  as  deliberate  intention  can 
be  a  fact. 

There  is,  however,  a  contingency  which  has  been 
rather  left  out  of  sight,  and  which  might  considerably 
derange  the  dispositions  of  the  Russian  commanders. 
That  is,  the  Turks  taking  the  offensive.  Certain  signs 
point  to  such  an  intention.  If  it  be  carried  out,  as  there 
seems  reason  to  believe  it  will  be,  the  attack  will  com¬ 
mence  by  a  feint  at  Kalafat — or  rather  Florentin- 
Salcia — whilst  the  real  attack  will  follow  below  Reni 
supported  by  the  fleet.  The  Russians  appear  to  have 
had  some  suspicion  or  information  of  this  intention,  for 
they  have  strengthened  their  forces  at  Bolgrad,  and  are 
erecting  fresh  works  at  Satanovo,  and  redoubts  on  the 
road  to  Barda  and  Ismail,  and  at  Jibriani  on  the  Bajr  of 
Jibriani.  The  Turks,  on  the  other  hand,  are  mounting 
heavy  guns  at  isakteha  and  Matchin.  This  movement, 
which  has  certainly  been  proposed,  has  been  planned  by 
some  foreign  officers. 


THE  WAR  IN  ASIA  MINOR.  . 

The  most  important  event  in  Asia  Minor  has  been  the 
utter  demolition  of  4,000  Muscovites  on  the  heights  of 
Batonm  by  the  Daily  Telegraph.  Samson  slew  his  thou¬ 
sands  with  the  jawbone  of  an  ass  ;  but  the  Daily  Tele^ 
graph  sweeps  off  4,000  with  one  fell  stroke  of  a  grey 
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of  the  Slayonio  race,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
,  whether  the  various  Slavonic  peoples  acknowledge  this 
'  h^^monj,  and  what  their  real  feelings  are  towards  their 
self-constituted  Protector.  Unfortnnateljr,  we  have  no 
means  of  obtaining  complete  information  on  this  point, 
but  we  find  here  and  there  in  the  Russian,  Bohemian, 
and  South  Slavonic  Press  interesting  bits  of  information 
on  the  subject.  These,  together  with  the  materials 
which  we  receive  from  private  sources,  enable  us  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  strange  state  of  feeling  which  at 
present  exists  in  the  Slavonic  world. 

We  naturallj  turn  our  attention  first  to  the  people 
most  deepl^r  affected  b/  the  present  struggle.  What  do 
the  Bulgarians  think  of  the  efforts  wnich  are  being 
made  for  their  emancipation  P  The  Novoe  Vrmnya 
gives  us  an  answer  in  the  form  of  an  address,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Czar  by  **  the  Bulgarians  of  all  the 
towns  and  villages  of  Moldo-Wallachia.”  These 
men  declare  that  not  only  they  themselves  but 
also  the  whole  Bulgarian  nation  feel  “infinite  grati¬ 
tude  at  the  thought  of  the  heroic  enterprise  under¬ 
taken  by  Russia  from  a  holy  love  of  oppressed  and 
straggling  brethren.”  Further,  we  learn  that  this  enter¬ 
prise  IS  “  the  realisation  of  those  traditional  hopes  which 
the  Bulgarians  have  for  ages  placed  in  the  Russian  Czar 
and  the  brotherly  Russian  people.”  If  now  we  turn  to 
the  testimony  which  comes  to  us  from  Constantinople, 
we  learn  that  the  Bulgarians  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
aggressive  ambition  of  Russia,  that  they  are  good 
Ottomans  and  loyal  subjects  of  his  Majesty  the  Saltan, 
and  that  they  are  ready  to  fight  for  their  lawful  sovereign. 
These  two  accounts  are  cei^inly  contradictoiy,  but*  tne 
contradiction  is  easily  explained.  The  men  who  addresa. 
the  Czar  are,  according  to  their  own  words,  “  people  who 
have  been  obliged  to  forsake  their  country  and  to  seek 
in  a  foreign  land  a  refuge  from  the  violence  and  cruelties, 
of  their  persecutors.”  Now,  anyone  who  has  had  mucb* 
to  do  with  political  exiles  must  be  aware  that  their  ■ 
testimony  regarding  the  state  of  fcn.  Jng  in  their  own 
country  is  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  trusted.  Being  themselves 
excited  and  in  communication  only  with  people  as  excited 
as  themselves,  they  “see  visions  and  dream  dreams.” 
They  constitute  themselves  the  representatives  of  their^ 
nation  and  speak  in  its  name,  though  in  reality 
perhaps  only  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  theic 
countrymen  would  be  found  to  ag^e  with  them.. 
The  testimony  of  the  Bulgarians  of  Constantinople 
is  of  as  little  value  for  another  reason.  They  are  not 
exiles,  but  they  are  officials  or  men  whose  interests  are 
centred  in  Constantinople.  They  have,  therefore,  as 
little  right  to  constitute  themselves  the  spokesmen  of 
the  Bulgarian  people.  From  the  most  trustworthy 
testimony  which  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  it  would 
seem  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Bulgarians  have  no 
very  strong  sympathies  with  the  Russians  or  with  the 
Turks.  They  are  evidently  a  hard-working,  unexcitable, 
prosaic  people,  with  no  grand  political  aspirations,  and 
desirous  only  of  being  left  in  peace.  They  do  not  lovo 
or  hate  the  Turks  as  Turks,  but  they  fear  the  officials 
and  tax-gatherers,  to  whatever  nationality  and  faith  they 
may  belong,  and  they  dislike  the  visits  of  troops, 
whether  Turkish  or  Russian.  Of  strong  political  sympa¬ 
thies  of  any  kind  amongst  them  we  have  as  yet  found 
no  symptoms  whatever. 

Very  different  is  the  state  of  things  in  Servia.  Iffie 
Servians  hare,  for  a  considerable  time,  enjoyed  a  large 
amount  of  political  liberty,  and  many  of  them  have  very 
decided  political  aspirations.  Until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Turco-Servian  War,  Servia  seemed  the  nucleus  of  a 
future  Sonth-Slavonio  State,  aud  it  was  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  advancing  her  interests  in  that  direction 
that  she  declared  war  against  the  Porte.  We  know 
the  result  of  the  struggle.  Prince  Milan  had  to 
forget  that  he  had  been  proclaimed  king,  and  bad  to 


,  large  regular  army,  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  favourable 
for  it,  as  it  is  thereby  enabled  much  better  to  conceal  its 
movements  from  the  enemy,  and  offers  a  multitude  of 
combinations  that  would  be  impossible  in  a  less  accidented 
country.  The  moment  has  thus  now  arrived  which 
permits  the  Russian  operating  army  to  advance  upon 
the  Turkish  position.  Mnkhtar  Pasha  is  so  placed  that, 
change  front  as  he  may,  he  is  outflanked  or  even  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  rear  attack ;  there  is  no  other  position  he 
can  fall  back  upon  the  other  side  of  Erzeroum.  The 
next  news  will  therefore  be  that  he  has  been  driven 
back  by  the  Russians — outflanked  as  he  is,  he  must  be 
driven  back — or  has  retreated  to  Erzeroum. 

As  to  the  operations  before  Kars,  advices  from  Tiflis 
state  that  there  is  great  discontent  amongst  the  civil 
population  of  the  city,  who  loudly  demand  that  the 
garrison  should  offer  battle  in  the  field,  and  not  subject 
the  town  to  such  horrors  as  those  of  1855--56,  which 
many  of  the  inhabitants  remember  but  too  vividly.  As 
a  consequence,  there  is  a  daily  stream  of  deserters  to 
the  Russian  forces,  whilst  the  Kurds  seem  entirely  to 
have  abandoned  the  Sultan,  and  are  offering  themselves 
by  the  hundred  to  the  Russian  commanders. 

At  Batoum  the  situation  is  still  unchanged,  and  will 
probably  so  remain  till  the  Daily  Telegraph  slaughters 
the  remnants  of  Russians  yet  skulking  about  the  moun¬ 
tains. 


THE  WAR  IN  MONTENEGRO. 

With  the  exception  of  regarding  the  defeat  and  rout 
of  the  Montenegrins  at  Krstatz,  Gorantchko,  and  Press- 
jeka,  the  relief  of  Niksich,  and  the  occupation  of  the 
heights  of  Planinitza  west  of  the  Zeta,  and  the  heights 
of  Ostrog  to  the  east  of  it,  by  the  Turks,  as  a  drawn 
battle,  the  Times  correspondent  at  Cettinje  confirms  in 
every  detail  our  account  of  the  operations  in  the  Duga 
defiles,  published  in  our  last  Saturday's  issue.  This  is 
all  the  more  satisfactory  as  our  account  was  diame¬ 
trically  opposed  to  that  of  the  same  correspondent  on 
June  9  and  June  11,  when  he  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  Turkish  army  was  about  to  be  “finished.”  The 
Times  correspondent  is  evidently  not  yet  aware  that  the 
Montenegrin  contempt  for  death  is  only  surpassed  by 
their  contempt  for  truth.  The  same  observations  apply 
to  the  operations  in  the  south,  on  the  Albanian  side, 
where  the  Turks  hold  the  same  positions  as  we  described 
last  week.  Mehemet  Ali  is  advancing  down  the  vallev 
of  the  Moratcha.  The  intention  is  apparently  for  all 
three  corps  to  converge  on  Danilovgrad.  Each  corps 
advances  in  three  columns. 
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accept  anew  his  position  of  vassal.  Worse  than  this, 
the  Servians  were  publicly  accused  of  having  shown 
themselves  cowards,  and  were  assumed  to  have  given  up 
for  ever  their  dreams  of  political  greatness.  In  this 
assumption,  however,  a  large  and  influential  section  of 
the  Servians  do  not  concur.  They  hold  that  Servia 
threw  herself  nobly  into  the  breach,  and  made  enormous 
sacrifices  for  the  Slavonic  cause,  but  the  other  Slav 
people  did  not  support  her,  and  she  was  therefore  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  a  truce  with  the  Turks.  But  it  was 
merely  a  truce,  say  these,  and  not  a  lasting  peace.  If 
the  Slavs  are  now  going  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  foreign  yoke,  Servia 
cannot  remain  an  idle  spectator  and  see  the  leadership 
of  the  South- Slavonians  pass  into  other  hands.  Trans¬ 
lated  into  plain  language,  this  means  that  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  evident  that  Turkey  is  going  to  break  up,  Servia 
must  declare  war  against  the  Porto  in  order  to  get  a 
share  of  the  spoil.  The  Servians  do  not  object  to  the 
Czar  emancipating  the  Slavs,  but  they  do  not  want  a 
Russian  protectorate,  and  are  very  fond  of  assuming 
that  Russia  is  acting,  and  will  always  act,  in  a  purely 
disinterested  way.  Thus,  apart  from  the  ill-feeling 
excited  by  the  Russian  volunteers,  the  Servians  do  not 
feel  complete  sympathy  with  “  the  Protector  of  the 
Slavs.”  They  are  afraid  that  Russia,  having  taken  the 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  may  selfishly  keep  them  for 
herself,  or  may  at  least  use  them  in  some  way  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  what  they  regard  as  **  legitimate  Servian 
aspirations.” 

If  wo  paes  now  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Slavonic  peoples,  we  shall  find  a  still  more 
complicated  state  of  feeling.  The  Eastern  Slavs — that  is 
to  say,  the  Bulgarians,  Servians, (and  Montenegrins — 
belong  not  only  to  the  same  race  but  also  to  the  same 
Church  as  the  Russians.  The  Western  Slave,  on  the 
contrary — that  is  to  say,  the  Poles,  the  Bohemians  or 
Czechs,  and  nearly  all  the  Slav  tribes  of  Austria — are 
Roman  Catholics,  and  consequently  their  religious 
feelings  are  not  in  harmony  with  their  ethnological 
sympathies.  A  certain  hostility  has  existed  for 
centuries  between  the  Eastern  Orthodox  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Churches,  and  of  late  this  hostility 
has  been  intensified  to  such  an  extent  that  at  the 
present  moment  the  Sultan  has  a  moral  ally  in 
the  Pope  (  The  successor  of  Mahomet  and  Christ’s  in¬ 
fallible  Vicar  on  earth  consent  to  sink  for  a  time 
their  theological  diflerences  and  unite  to  oppose  the 
increasing  influence  of  Eastern  Orthodoxy.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  Roman  Catholic  Slavs  find 
themselves  in  a  most  disagreeable  position.  As 
Slavs  they  should  sympathise  with  the  emancipator 
of  their  race,  but  as  Roman  Catholics  they  ought  to  hate 
him  as  the  enemv  of  their  Church.  Such,  for  instance, 
is  the  position  of  the  Croats  in  Austria.  They  ate  good 
Catholics,  and  are  to  a  considerable  extent  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Hungarians.  Their  deputies  in  the 
Assembly  at  Pesth  offered  no  protests  against  the 
Turcophil  demonstrations,  and  the  people  in  general  long 
refrained  from  any  expression  of  their  sympathies. 
Now,  however,  they  are  beginning  to  speak  out  boldly. 
With  reference  to  the  speech  which  the  Pope  made  some 
time  ago  to  the  Savoyard  Pilgrims,  the  Zagrehskaya 
Pressat  &  newspaper  published  in  Agram,  remarks: — 
In  our  opinion  the  Holy  Father  would  have  served 
better  the  interests  intrnst^  to  him  if  ho  had  refrained 
from  all  remarks  about  the  Russo- Turkish  war.  His 
words  will  find  approbation  merely  among  the  Softas  of 
Pesth  and  the  Jewish  journalists  of  Vienna.  All  true 
Catholics  and  friends  of  liberty  should  deeply  regret 
that  these  words  were  pronounced.  Amongst  the  Slavs 
there  are  several  million  Catholics,  and  they  all 
bail  with  enthusiasm  the  approach  of  the  Russian 
legions  as  their  emancipators  from  horrible  slavery. 
They  will  offer  up  grateful  prayers  to  God  for 
having  sent  them  a  schismatic  Russian  who  does 
not  imrink  from  any  sacrifice  for  their  personal 
liberty  and  their  liberty  of  faith,  whilst  most  Catho- 
lie  Austria  does  nothing  for  them.  In  spite  of 

that,  the  Head  of  the  Catholic  Church  invokes  the 


wrath  of  God  on  the  Russians.  Very  dear  to  us  is  our 
faith,  but  as  dear  to  us  are  our  brethren  the  Orthodox 
Slavs  and  their  liberty,  and  we  warmly  thank  Russia 
for  having  undertaken  the  great  work  of  their  emancipa¬ 
tion.”  In  Bohemia  the  words  of  the  Pope  called  forth  as 
energetic  and  much  more  numerous  protests.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  an  address  drawn  up  by  the  town  of  Kolin, 
and  printed  in  the  Pokrok  The  heroic  resistance  of 
the  powerful  Slavonic  race  against  the  old  enemy  of 
freedom,  truth,  and  right  has  doubtless  excited  the 
strong  sympathy  of  all  enlightened  nations,  and  in  that 
numl^r  our  own  little  people.  We,  the  undersigned, 
consider  it  our  duty  to  wish  openly  success  to  the 
armies  of  the  Slavonic  nation  which  has  taken  up  the 
sword  for  the  freedom  of  its  brethren,  and  we  wish  this 
all  the  more  when  our  other  enemy,  the  Roman  hier¬ 
archy,  desires  the  reverse.  Oh  that  this  struggle  of 
the  Slavs  should  be  the  last,  and  should  lead  to  the  final 
emancipation  of  our  enslaved  brethren  !  ” 

We  have  before  ns  a  large  number  of  protests  of  this 
kind,  taken  from  the  Bohemian  press,  which  show 
plainly  that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  excite¬ 
ment  among  the  Austrian  Slavs.  It  would  be,  how¬ 
ever,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  their  feelings  and  as¬ 
pirations  are  the  same  as  the  feeling  and  aspirations  of 
the  Russians  at  the  present  time.  There  are  some  so- 
called  Panslavists  in  Bohemia,  as  there  are  in  Russia, 
but  the  Panslavists  of  Prag  are  by  no  means  at  one  on 
all  points  with  the  Panslavists  of  Moscow.  Much  light 
is  thrown  on  this  subject  by  a  correspondence  which 
recently  took  place  between  M.  Rieger,  tne  leader  of  the 
Slav  party  in  Bohemia,  and  M.  Aksdkof,  the  president 
of  the  Moscow  Slavonic  Committee.  We  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this  correspondence, 
and  we  intend  to  speak  of  it  at  length  next  week. 


THE  SECOND  SURPRISE  IN  FRANCE. 

Marshal  MacMahon  has  effected  his  Second  Surprise* 
He  shows  himself  more  of  a  political  tactician  than  he 
did  as  a  strategist  at  Sedan.  In  his  Prorogation  Message 
of  May  18  he  said  to  the  Chambers : — ”  On  resuming  your 
sittings,  you  will  be  able,  by  putting  aside^  all  other 
matters,  to  devote  yourselves  to  the  discussion  of  the 
Budget,  which  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  bring  to 
an  early  conclusion.”  Going  by  this  cue,  the  Minis¬ 
terialist  journals  never  ceased,  during  a  whole  month,  to 
impress  upon  the  House  of  Deputies  the  necessity  of 
gprauting  the  supplies,  lest  the  administrative  machmeiy 
of  the  country  should  come  to  a  standstill.  We  now  see 
that  all  this  talk  was  a  mere  mask.  It  had  for  its 
object  to  allay  suspicion,  to  lull  the  Republicans  into  a 
feeling  of  security,  to  keep  them  from  activity  during 
the  vacation.  No  sooner  are  the  Chambers  re-assembled 
than  the  Budget  is  pushed  into  the  background,  and  a 
Dissolution  Message  showered  upon  the  heads  of  the 
Representatives  of  the  People  !  The  Assembly  is  taken 
by  surprise,  as  by  a  masked  battery.  These  are  the 
traditionary  tricks  of  the  conspirators  of  December  the 
Second. 

”  Py  8uis ;  fy  reste  ” — “  I  mean  to  stay  where  I  am  ” 
— is  the  Marshal’s  device,  in  more  than  one  sense.  One 
of  his  own  Ministers,  the  Bonapartist  M.  Paris — who 
seems  to  be  desirous  of  acting  as  the  Monsieur  de 
Paris  ”  against  the  Republic — sneeringly  reminded  the 
Deputies  of  this  MacMahonist  motto.  “  No  one,”  he 
significantly  added,  ”  has  the  right  of  asking  for  the 
Marshal’s  resignation.”  This  is  one  of  those  double- 
meaning  sayings  which  nag  and  anger  antagonists 
without  furnishing  them  with  the  means  for  an  irresis¬ 
tible  charge.  In  troublous  times,  such  muffled,  mocking 
threats  are  like  a  signal  held  out  as  a  rallying  stondard  to 
evil-minded  men  ready  for  a  desperate  venture.  The 
Cassagnacs  certainly  do  not  want  these  signals.  They 
are  the  regular  hravij  the  reckless  forerunners,  of  the 
Cffisarist  Counter-revolution.  A  single  Cassagnac,  it 
seems,  is  enough  to  make  the  President  of  an  Assembly 
declare  that  he  ”  feels  powerless  and  disarmed  in  pre- 
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sence  of  such  Tiolenoe.’*  It  is  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the 
absolutist  conspirators  to  degrade  Parliament  before  de¬ 
stroying  it.  “  D'ahard  avilir ;  et  alort  arUantir:'  Hence 
these  riotous  tumults  got  up  by  the  Friends  of  Order. 
Hence  these  zoological  howls  of  the  Saviours  of  Society* 
who  call  themselves  Conservatives  because  they  are 
abont  to  overthrow  a  Constitution.  When  a  Paul 
Granier  (of  Cassagnac),  .who  writes  and  acts  as  the 
friend  and  supporter  of  the  MacMahonate,  can  exclaim 
in  full  Parliament  that  **  two  gensdarmes  will  be  enough 
to  drive  out  the  Representatives  of  the  People,”  and  no 
reproof  even  of  this  infamy  is  heard  from  the  Cabinet, 
or  rather  the  Camarilla,  in  power :  it  requires  little 
penetration  to  understand  the  gravity  of  the  danger  in 
which  France  is  placed. 

The  consciousness  of  this  danger  has  now  spread  to 
all  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party.  It  is  shown  by 
the  order  of  the  day  adopted  by  the  House  of  Deputies, 
which  says  that  “the  Ministry  formed  on  May  17  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic  has  violently  overthrown 
(bouleverse)  the  Administration  in  order  to  exercise 
a  pressure  upon  universal  suffrage  by  all  tlie  means 
at  its  disposal,”  and  that  “it  represents  merely  a 
Coalition  of  the  Monarchical  parties,  a  coalition 
guided  by  the  inspirations  of  the  Clerical  party.” 
The  Marshal  is  here  indicated  as  the  head  and 
front  of  the  offence. —  if  language  still  has  any 
meaning.  In  the  discussion  the  name  of  the  Marshal 
was  kept  out.  M.  Jules  Ferry  alone  openly  pointed  to 
him,  but  was  checked  by  the  President.  The  Marshal 
may  do  away  with  the  very  basis  of  representative  go¬ 
vernment.  His  tools,  the  members  of  the  Monarchico- 
Clerical  League,  may  refuse  even  to  say  whether  he  will 
abide  by  the  result  ^  his  own  appeal  to  the  people,  sup¬ 
posing  it  to  turn  against  him.  But  the  Marshal  must 
under  no  circumstances  be  discussed  !  He  is  above  the 
law.  Though  his  personal  government,  his  Tyrannis, 
be  the  root  of  the  evil,  he  remains  sacro-sanct.  This 
principle,  carried  out  to  the  end,  would  produce  the 
Waterloo  of  French  freedom  by  the  “  glorious  Van¬ 
quished  ”  of  1870 — the  deepest  degradation  to  which  a 
nation  could  sink. 

In  a  previous  article,  on  June  2,  I  remarked  that,  in 
spite  of  an  estrangement  that  has  resulted  from  a  war 
which  was  not  of  Germany’s  seeking,  German  Liberals 
and  Democrats — nay,  to  state  the  simple  truth,  even 
Government  men — have  been,  and  still  are,  well-wishers 
of  the  Republican  cause  in  France.  Proofs  of  this,  too 
numerous  to  quote,  are  noW  befwe  us.  The  very  organ 
of  the  German  Chancellor,  the  Nord-deuUche  AUgemeine 
Zeitungj  has  been  confiscated  at  Paris,  on  account  of  its 
sympathy  with  the  French  Republicans  !  The  moderate 
Liberal  Kolniscke  Zeitung  writes  : — “  Nobody  among  us 
is  foolish  enough  to  believe  that  Gambetta  and  his 
friends  should  have  forgotten  their  oath  of  revenge 
against  Germany.  Yet  we  are  convinced  that,  for  the 
time  being,  the  Republican  party  in  France  pursues  far 
less  warlike  tendencies  than  the  coalition  of  Monarchists 
and  Clericals.  For  several  years  the  Republicans  have 
advocated  a  policy  of  wise  moderation  in  foreign  affairs. 
On  the  contrary,  those  have  enthusiastically  acclaimed 
the  ‘  Sixteenth  of  May  ’  who  never  ceased  to  urge  France 
forward  to  the  most  risky  enterprises.  The  co-operation 
of  the  Vatican  in  the  present  French  crisis  is  placed 
beyond  doubt.” 

Again,  the  moderate  Liberal  Nationcd-ZeiUing  says  : — 
“  The  second  act  of  this  political  drama  still  belongs  to 
the  French  exclusively ;  it  is  a  home  concern  of  theirs. 
But  in  the  third  act  we  shall  see  to  what  conclusion  the 
piece  inclines.  That  we,  as  neighbours,  as  a  people 
caiTying  the  shield  and  sword  of  Free-thought,  are 
interested  in  the  matter,  is  what  everybody  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Vosges  will  avow,  though  unwillingly.  Too 
fresh  in  our  memory  is  the  French  plebiscite  of  1870, 
with  its  consequences.  We  know  how  jealously  every  na¬ 
tion  guards  its  home  affairs  against  foreign  intrusion ;  and 
we  would  regard  it  as  an  unpardonable  act  to  wound 
feelings  so  deeply  justified.  The  present  occurrences  in 
Franco  come,  however,  too  close  to  us  for  any  affectation 
of  diplomatic  indifference  .being  possible.  We  cannot 


conceal  from  ourselves  that  the  fate  of  Furope  is  bound 
up  ^th  the  turn  of  events  at  Paris.  And  seeing,  as  we 
do,  in  the  French  RepnUicans  that  party  which  defends 
the  Constitution  and  the  Law  against  knavish  usurpa¬ 
tion  ;  which  upholds  the  sovereignty  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  a^inst  Popish  lust  of  dominion ;  which  shields 
the  civilisation  of  our  age  {gainst  a  fanatical  reaction ; 
and  which  protects,  at  any  rate  for  the  nonce,  the  peace 
of  Europe  against  its  systematic  disturbers — how  should 
we  not,  with  full  conviction,  desire  to  see  the  triumph 
of.  the  French  Republicans  in  this  present  crisis  ?  ” 

This  is  the  opinion,  not  of  a  Democratic,  not  even 
of  a  Progressist,  but  of  a  National  Liberal  paper 
at  Berlin.  The  tone  of  the  advanced  German  Press 
may  be  easily  imagined  therefrom.  Nor  will  Gw- 
mans  of  any  party-description  be  turned  away  from 
this  view  by  the  undignified  phrase  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  has  inserted  in  its  slavishly 
truckling  report.  “  Foreign  Governments  are  aware  ” — 
the  report  says — “  that  France  at  present  desires  peace 
with  as  much  energy  as  she  formerly  displayed  against 
the  war  d  outrance  to  which  some  wished  to  drive  her.” 
This  hit  at  M.  Gambetta,  and  those  who  acted  with  him 
in  1870-71,  will  only  give  rise  to  contempt  in  Ger¬ 
many  against  the  concocters  of  the  denunciatory  phrase, 
lu  the  same  committee  report,  it  is  laid  down  that 
“  France  requires  to  be  governed  ” — that  is,  that 
she  must  get  a  strong  master.  It  is  also  charged 
upon  the  House  of  Deputies  that  its  majority  aimed 
at  “possessing  the  Government,  instead  of  Govern¬ 
ment  I)08sessing  the  majority  !  ”  This  is  a  new  crime, 
truly,  in  a  country  with  parliamentary  institutions. 
For  ci-devunt  opinions  of  so  flagrantly  despotic  a  kind, 
there  is  no  sympathy  in  Germany ;  it  being  too  well 
known  what  results  the  establishment  of  a  strong  master 
in  France  has  for  the  peace  of  neighbouring  nations. 

Among  those  who  are  now  fully  aware  of  the  danger, 
Victor  Hugo  and  Louis  Blanc  must  be  named  foremost. 
Four  years  ago,  when  MacMahon  was  appointed  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  distinguished  historian  and  ex- member  of  the 
Provisional  Gk>vernment  bad  better — that  is,  more  opti¬ 
mistic,  hopes.  He  now  says,  charging  upon  Bro^ie  as  the 
figure-head  of  the  Cabinet : — “  The  Duke  de  Broglie’s 
professed  aversion  to  the  Radicals  scarcely  veils 
his  intention  of  overthrowing  the  Republic.”  Yes ; 
to  overthrow  the  Republic  is  the  task  of  the  Cabinet 
which  the  faithless  Chief  Magistrate  has  appointed  with 
a  usurpatory  suddenness  that  can  only  be  compared  to 
the  springing  of  a  mine.  It  was  a  Gunpowder  Plot ; 
not  a  Constitutional  move.  Decency  forbids  to  speak 
of  such  acts  as  of  a  Constitutional  procedure.  To  revise 
away  the  Republic  by  the  successive  springing  of  mines, 
is  the  evident  olject  of  the  Marshal.  If  need  be,  he 
will  lesort  to  a  l^mbardment  from  above.  Every  nerve 
has  now  to  bo  strained  by  the  defenders  of  the  law  ;  or 
else  France  will  one  morning  awake  under  a  third,  and 
fatal,  surprise.  Karl  Blind. 

THE  DISESTABLISHMENr  OF  THE 
CHURCHYARDS. 

Those  who  keep  firmly  fixed  in  their  minds  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  a  legislative  b^y  should  be  guided  exclusively 
by  sweet  reasonableness,  cherishing  this  principle  so 
fondly  that  no  number  of  instances  to  the  contrary  can 
prevent  them  from  expecting  in  any  particular  case  that 
it  will  prevail,  will  not  be  surprised  by  the  decision  of 
the  House  of  Lords  on  Lord  Harrowby’s  amendment  to 
the  Burials  Bill.  If  there  are  any  such  persons,  their 
wonder  must  rather  be  that  there  should  exist  among 
their  fellow-creatures  a  state  of  mind  that  made  any 
other  decision  possible.  What  possible  object  could  any 
Christian  clergyman  have  in  insisting  upon  reading  a 
service  over  the  grave  of  a  deceased  person  to  whose 
friends  his  ministrations  are  a  bitter  offence  and  insult, 
firing  a  parting  shot  at  the  insensible  clay,  charging 
the  last  resting-place  with  an  odour  of  strife  and  hatred, 
profaning  beautiful  words  of  peace  and  hope  W  employ¬ 
ing  them  as  missiles  of  ecclesiastical  war  ?  Could  any¬ 
thing  be  more  cowardly,  more  impious  ?  And  what 
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object  conld  any  assembly  of  laymen  have  in  counte¬ 
nancing  Christian  clergymen  who  wished  to  retain  this 
liberty  of  profanation  r  We  must  go  beyond  the  ideal 
region  of  sweet  reasonableness  for  an  explanation. 

In  the  region  of  **  practical  politics/*  there  have  been 
few  things  more  remarkable  of  late  than  the  vote  of  the 
House  of  Lords  on  Lord  Harrowby*s  amendment.  The 
most  striking  part  of  it  is  that,  though  12,500  clergy¬ 
men — some  three-fourths  of  the  whole  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England — petitioned  against  the  amendment, 
only  eight  of  the  twenty-six  spiritual  Peers  voted  with 
the  Government  against  it.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  and  the  Bishops  of  Oxford,  Exeter,  and  St.  Asaph, 
voted  with  Lord  Harrowby ;  the  Archbishop  of  York 
and  thirteen  Bish^s  stayed  away.  It  is  curious  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Church  should  be  less  fanatical  than 
the  body  of  it.  The  men  who  rise  to  the  top  in  such  an 
organisation  must  be  men  with  some  aptitude  for  affairs, 
who  perhaps  come  more  in  contact  with  educated  lay 
thought,  who  judge  more  clearly  in  what  direction  the 
current  of  opmion  is  setting,  and  recognise  the  im¬ 
prudence  of  fighting  against  the  inevitable.  They  have 
been  very  severely  lectured  by  their  followers  for  their 
desertion  to  the  enemy  on  this  Burial  question.  They 
have  been  told,  for  example,  by  the  J)atly  Express^ 
the  new  Church  paper,  that  they  must  have  “pecu¬ 
liarly  constructed  consciences  ”  to  show  such  indif¬ 
ference  to  “  the  rightful  claims  ’*  of  the  Church,  and 
such  willingness  to  yield  to  “  the  demands  of  her  bitter 
enemies.’*  “A  halo  of  questionable  glory  will  play 
round  the  mitres  of  the  four  who  gave  their  votes  in 
opposition  to  12,000  of  the  Priesthood,**  says  the 
Express^  the  halo  of  questionable  glory  being,  we  sup- 
nose,  the  flames  of  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched.  Nor 
Iiave  the  lay  peers  escaped  without  stem  reproof.  The 
House  of  Loi^s  generally  is  given  up  as  being  utterly 
reprobate,  and  its  members  are  taunted  with  the  facts 
that  they  have  veir  little  power  in  the  State  after  all, 
and  that  fortunately  the  Church  is  secure  of  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Harrowby  is  described 
as  being  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  in  sheep’s  clothing,  and 
is  jeeringly  told  that  he  must  not  be  too  proud  of  his 
victory  because  the  fold  is  thoroughly  well  protected  by 
the  House  of  Commons  against  the  real  wolf. 

The  Government  have  decided  to  drop  their  Burials 
Bill  rather  than  accept  Lord  Harrowby’s  amendment, 
but  the  vote  of  Monday  will  do  much  to  hasten  the 
settlement  of  this  vexations  question.  There  was  a 
majority  of  31  against  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  last  year, 
but  it  is  improbable  that  this  majority  can  be  maintained 
in  the  face  of  the  conversion  of  the  Lords.  It  was  clear 
from  the  moment  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond  introduced 
his  compromise  of  allowing  silent  burial  that  the  claims 
of  the  Nonconformists  could  not  much  longer  be  staved 
off.  This  compromise  was  more  than  an  acknowledgment 
that  all  outside  the  Established  Church  had  a  grievance 
in  the  existing  state  of  the  law  ;  without  being  a  com¬ 
plete  concession  to  the  Dissenters,  it  was  a  complete  sur¬ 
render  of  the  privilege  of  the  Church.  It  proposed  giving 
the  parishioners  a  right  to  dispense  with  the  services  of 
the  Established  clergyman,  if  so  minded,  and  thereby 
destroyed  what  the  party  represented  by  the  Daily 
Express  calls  his  righ^ul  claims.  There  could  be  but 
one  issue  to  such  a  compromise,  which  takes  away  every- 
-thing  from  the  one  side  without  giving  anything  to  toe 
other.  The  moderate  supporters  of  the  Government 
Could  not  be  expected  to  follow  them  in  a  course  that 
could  give  satisfaction  to  neither  party.  They  had  to 
ohooso  between  the  technical  law  and  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  justice  of  the  case,  and  they  chose  the  latter. 
They  either  stayed  away  or  voted  for  Lord  Har- 
rowby’s  amendment.  No  doubt  the  clergy  are  very 
nearly  unanimous  in  standing  out  for  their  present 
privilege.  We  believe  that  an  attempt  made  last  year 
to  get  up  a  petition  from  the  Established  clergy  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan’s  Bill  resulted  in  the 
production  of  something  like  sixteen  signatures.  But 
it  will  be  as  great  a  surprise  as  the  vote  in*  the  House  of 
Lords  if  when  next  the  question  is  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons  the  clerical  influence  there  is  strong 


enough  to  secure  a  majority.  The  Conservatives  have 
hitherto  been  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  very 
moderate  concessions  to  the  clergy  in  payment  of  their 
election  debts.  Their  most  notable  attempt  was  in  the 
Endowed  Schools  Bill,  and  it  had  to  be  considerably 
curtailed  before  the  House  of  Commons  allowed  it  to 
pass.  Whatever  be  the  reason,  whether  it  is  that  the 
recent  pretensions  of  that  which  delights  to  call  itself  the 
Priesthood  have  excited  a  wholesome  distrust,  or  whether 
it  is  that  a  powerful  section  of  the  Conservatives  are 
averse  to  extreme  measures  of  every  sort,  the  Church  is 
not  likely  to  be  humoured  in  any  claim  which  has  been 
acknowledged  to  be  unreasonable. 

If  the  Peers  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  traditional  sup. 
porters  of  the  Church,  they  broke  away  from  their 
allegiance  on  another  point  raised  in  the  debate  on 
Monday.  The  Archbishop  of  York  made  a  proposal 
which  he  said  would  be  agreeable  to  the  clergy  of  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation.  While  unwilling  to  resign 
their  right  of  repeating  the  Burial  Service  ever  deceased 
Dissenters,  they  are  anxious  to  be  relieved  from 
their  obligation  to  the  performance  of  this  service  over 
persons  whose  life  has  been  notoriously  at  variance  with 
the  precepts  of  the  Church.  They  desire  to  be  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  performing  the  service  in  cases  where 
its  performance  would  be  a  scandal.  The  claim,  it  must 
be  admittted,  is  a  plausible  one.  True,  a  strict  con¬ 
struction  of  the  words  of  the  Burial  Service  shows  that 
the  officiating  clergyman  does  not  commit  himself  to  a 
statement  of  belief  that  the  buried  person  will  partake 
in  the  resurrection,  nor  to  any  statement  as  to  the  side 
on  which  the  dead  person,  if  ho  should  rise  again,  will 
be  found  ;  the  words  “  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the 
resurrection  to  eternal  life,”  apply  to  the  persons  who 
commit  the  body  to  the  grave,  and  not  to  the  dead  body. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  people  generally  regard 
the  Banal  Service  as  in  some  sort  an  expression  of 
hope  in  the  future  of  the  departed  spirit,  and  that 
it  shocks  their  sense  of  propriety  to  hear  it  repeated  over 
persons  who  have  led  notoriously  immoral  lives.  There 
is  this  much  to  bo  said  for  the  Archbishop  of  York’s 
proposal.  But  there  is  a  practical  difficulty  iu  the  way 
of  agreeing  to  it,  which  was  very  clearly  stated  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  It  was  not  proposed  to  grant  the 
power  of  withholding  the  Burial  Service  to  the  parish 
clergyman,  without  allowing  an  appeal  on  the  part  of 
relatives  to  a  superior  Court,  and  this,  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  pointed  out,  could  not  fail  to  be  the  occasion  of 
painful  disputes,  for  the  settlement  of  which  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  lay  down  any  workable  rule.  The  effect  of 
the  Archbishop’s  proposal  would  be  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  fanatical  clergymen  a  most  dangerous  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  disturbance  of  parochial  peace.  On  these 
grounds  the  House  of  Lords  rejected  it,  although  they 
were  told  that  it  would  bo  agreeable  to  the  clergy  of 
the  Lower  House  of  Convocation. 


NAVAL  MUDDLES. 

A  more  melancholy  sight  than  that  presented  by  the 
First  Lord  on  Monday  night  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine.  He  had  to  be  in  his  seat  early  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  on  an  afternoon  exceptionally  warm,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  ask  for  some  more  money  to 
carry  on  the  Navy.  Before  this,  however,  could  bo 
permitted,  he  had  to  listen  to  a  long  string  of  complaints, 
involving,  in  more  than  one  case,  serious  charges  against 
himself  and  his  colleagues,  and  find  answers  to  them. 
And,  worse  than  all,  he  had  to  endure  this  while  suffer¬ 
ing  actual  physical  pain  and  in  a  state  of  weakness 
painful  to  see.  The  entry  of  cadets  into  the  Navy ;  the 
Arctic  Expedition  ;  the  promotion  and  retirement  of 
Royal  Marines ;  and  the  stability  of  the  InflexibUf  had 
all  to  be  dealt  with,  and  all  presented  difficulties  more 
or  less  formidable.  But,  melancholy  as  it  might  be  to 
see  a  suffering  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  badgered  on 
a  hot  summer  afternoon,  it  was  more  than  melancholy 
to  reflect,  on  listening  to  the  criticisms  which  were 
passed  on  this  occasion,  not  only  “  with  how  little  wit 
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the  world  is  governed,  but  how  wanton  sometimes  degree,  on  a  par  with  their  better-instructed  comrades 
inay  be  the  misc^ef  which  negligence,  or  indolence,  or  But  this  amendment  of  a  patent  error  was  not  intro- 
insufficient  knowledge,  will  inflict  on  a  national  interest  duced  till  two  more  examinations  were  held,  so  that  as 
or  an  important  branch  of  the  public  service.  was  pointed  out  bj  Mr.  Goschen,  eighty  more  lads  were 

One  of  the  most  astounding  specimens  of  wilful  admitted  on  an  examination  allowed  to  be  inadequate, 
refora  wantonly  carried  out  was  exposed  in  the  dis-  and  were  permitted,  as  ho  very  well  observed,  to  enter 
cussion  of  Mr.  Lefevre’s  motion  respecting  the  abolition  Navy,  with  a  fair  probability  of  hampering  it  by  their 
of  competition  for  entry  into  the  naval  service.  The  inefficiency  for  years  to  come.  Such  a  muddle  of  so  im- 
information  Mr.  Childers  gave  in  his  vigorous  and  able  portant  a  matter  seems  almost  incredible,  but  no  denial 
speech  was  valuable  and  instructive.  It  appears  that,  was  given  to  it,  only  an  assurance  that  it  will  be  all  right 
when  he  came  to  the  Admiralty  as  First  Lord  in  1869,  in  future.  Some  of  the  ideas  of  naval  officers,  whose 
one  of  the  first  questions  pressed  on  his  notice — ^and  views  are  supposed  to  be  strong  on  the  matter,  are 
pressed,  too,  *by  the  late  Mr.  Corry,  a  Conservative —  amusing.  One,  a  well-known  gentleman,  suggested,  as 
was  the  wretched  state  of  naval  education.  It  was  nn  efficient  and  adequate  substitute  for  competition,  that 
found  that  the  lax  test  examination  under  which  candi-  **  parents  should  make  a  solemn  declaration  that  their 
dates  were  allowed  to  pass  into  the  Navy  was  the  basis  sons  were  qualified  for  the  naval  service.’*  What  re- 
of  an  almost  laxer  system  of  instruction  in  the  Britanniai  j  freshing  innocence — what  touching  confidence !  Can  we 
To  put  a  stop  to  this  state  of  things,  Mr.  Childers  intro-  wonder  it  does  sometimes  happen  that  “  simple  sailors,” 
duced,  in  a  mild  and  almost  invisible  way,  what,  only  I  like  Captain  Pirn  shall  we  say,  are  bitten  by  bubble 
by  courtesy,  can  be  called  competition ;  and,  instead  of  J  companies,  and  come  to  grief  with  foreign  loans  ?  Captain 
entering  any  lad  who  was  nominated  and  had  succeeded  I  Graham,  as  Mr.  Childers  remarked,  who  was  actually  at 
in  passing  the  test,  he  nominated  double  the  number  he  I  the  head  of  the  Britannia^  and  a  sort  of  headmaster  to 
intended  to  enter,  and  thus  introduced  the  competitive  j  the  cadets,  saw  so  little  what  was  meant  by  the  startling 
system  into  the  Navy.  Were  his  own  words  insufficient  I- difference  of  getting  more  and  getting  less  than  fifty  per 
to  show  how  immediately  and  completely  this  change  j  cent,  of  a  certain  standard,  that,  in  a  sentence  alleged  to 
was  satisfactory,  we  have  figures  furnished  by  the  he  equally  deficient  in  grammar  and  judgment,  he  stated 
Admiralty  to  prove  his  statement.  These  prove  that  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  the  cadets  recently  entered 
ninety-eight  out  of  every  hundred  cadets,  entered  in  the  were  intellectually  as  good  as  those  entered  under  the 
five  years  this  system  was  in  force,  obtained  nearly  half-  previous  system.  Make  an  estimate  of  the  loss  we,  as  a 
marks  at  each  examination ;  and  they  show  further,  nation,  will  sustain,  in  money  and  prestige,  by  this 
which  was  an  important  point,  that  more  than  half  thoughtless  act,  and  the  result  will  not  be  insignificant, 
succeeded  in  retaining,  during  their  stay  in  the  Britannia  ^  Almost  equally  strange,  and  certainly  more  alarming, 
and  in  four  successive  examinations,  substantially  the  j  ^  1*^®  correspondence  and  discussion  on  the  state  of  the 
same  place  they  held  at  their  entry  examination.  Naval  j  Inflexible.  The  construction  of  this  vessel  was  sanc- 
officers,  it  appears,  did  not  like  this  change,  as  it  watered  j  tioned  on  the  understanding  that  the  stability  of  the  cita- 
their  patronage  till  it  was  tasteless  and  insipid,  and  del*  or  part  containing  the  magazine  and  batteries,  would 
was,  in  fact,  practically  valueless.  With  the  advent,  j  suffice  to  “  keep  the  ship  safe  at  sea,  notwithstanding  any 
therefore,  of  the  present  Administration  to  office,  possible  amount  of  injury  in  action  to  the  unarmoured 
their  hopes  revived,  and  their  pertinacity  succeeded  j  ends.”  Now,  it  would  seem  that,  independently  of  the 
in  wringing  from  the  Admiralty  the  appointment  j  nnarmoured  ends,  the  ship  would  readily  and  inevitably 
of  a  committee  to  deal  with  the  question.  This  j  capsize,  or,  what  is  almost  worse,  as  Mr.  Beed  states, 
committee  found  the  boys  physically  above  the  the  nnarmoured  ends  will,  if  seriously  injured,  form  a 
average  of  public  schoolboys,  yet  they  reported  that  j  serious  addition  to  the  weight  which  will  tend  to  capsize 
competition  amongst  children  of  twelve  years  old  was  j  the  ship.  What  the  result  of  this  controversy  will  be 
dangerous  to  the  health.  So  it  was  decided  to  abolish  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  say  until  the  final  opinion  of  the 
this  so-called  competition,  and  revert  to  the  old  system.  I  Admiralty  is  m^e  known.  But  the  publication  of  such 
In  such  a  case,  it  would  surely  be  imagined  that  some  j  lotters  is  sufficiently  alaiming,  especially  as  the  Ad- 
little  pains  would  be  taken  to  establii^  the  reform  it  j  miralty  are  building  three  more  similar  vessels.^  This 
was  determined  to  introduce  in  a  careful  and  methodical  j  Msumes  the  form  of  a  very  serious  muddle,  especially  if 
way.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  have  been  intro-  I  should  be  found  out  that,  with  a  light  heart,  we  are 
duced  in  a  hurried,  ill-digested  way ;  and,  without  con-  j  coiwenting  to  the  construction  of  three  costly  ironclads 
sidering  whether  the  test  portion  of  the  previous  exami-  while  the  stability  of  their  prototype^  is  doubted.  The 
nation  was  sufficient  to  stand  alone,  without  the  power-  j  naatter  is  in  good  hands,  however,  with  Mr.  Reed,  who 
ful  stimulus  and  support  of  competitive  subjects,  it  was  says,  in  very  reassuring  terms,  that  **  I  will  take  care  I 
decided  to  limit  the  examination  to  this  narrow  field,  abandon  the  subject  until  I  have  either  secured 

and  introduce,  therefore,  boys  who,  under  the  previous  f^^  understanding  between  the  Admiralty  and  myself 
system,  could  not  possibly  have  entered  the  Navy.  The  respecting  it,  or  else  have  made  my  failure  to  elicit  such 
effects  were  not  long  in  making  themselves  felt.  At  the  understanding  publicly  known, 
first  examination  of. these  miserable  “screws,”  morel  The  Marine  and  Arctic  muddles  are  not  new,  but  they 
fliftn  a  half  failed  to  obtain  any  thing  like  half-marks.  At  are  no  less  muddles,  and  the  last  position  of  these  ques- 
the  next  examination,  the  same  miserable  incompetence  j  tions,  if  not  absolutely  unsatisfactory,  is  far  from  satis- 
betrayed  itself.  It  was  clear  these  miserable  victims  of  factory.  Over  and  over  again  has  a  measure  of  reform 
confiding  patronage  and  bad  education  were  not  only  j  been  promised  to  the  admirable  corps  of  the  Royal 
disgracing  thems^ves,  and  their  friends,  and  the  service,  j  Marines,  and  now  the  question  has  been  referred  to  just 
but,  worse  still,  they  were  hopelessly  compromising  the  j  one  more  Committee.  For  ingenuity  in  disgusting  good 
reform  which  was  to  prove  so  beneficial  all  round.  W^hile  j  men  with  their  service,  and  in  thoroughly  disheartening 
their  colleagues  and  predecessors  could  distinguish  them-  j  them,  commend  us  to  the  manner  in  which  this  gallant 
selves  at  football  and  cricket,  yet,  with  ease,  at  every  I  body  of  men  has  been  treated  for  many  vears  past.  As 
examination,  give  good  results,  these  poor  things  j  to  the  Arctic  Expedition,  after  a  report  had  ^  been  made 
found  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  anything  like  j  proving  the  worst  that  had  been  anticipated,  and 
a  fair  proportion  of  marks.  In  fact,  tue  position  was  j  that  the  clear  and  strict  orders  about  lime-juice  had 
reversed.  While  nearly  every  boy  entered  by  compe-  I  been  wilfully  disregarded,  we  are  now  asked  to  bo 
tition  obtained  easily  more  than  half  marks,  the  new  j  satisfied,  by  way  of  explanation,  with  the  statement 
boys,  for  the  most  part,  appeared  below  this  standard.  I  that,  after  all,  the  amount  of  error  in  the  conduct  of 
The  Admiralty,  it  appears,  got  frightened,  and  at  last,  this  Arctic  Expedition  was  as  small  as  might  have  been 
after  considering  the  wildest  and  most  preposterous  anticipated.  Why  were  the  officers  not  tried  by  court- 
recommendations,  determined  to  do,  what  should  martial  ?  Considering  the  fuss,  the  almost  indecent 
have  been  done  at  first,  raise  the  test,  as  a  guarantee  trumpet-blowing,  and  the  rewards  which  have  surrounded 
that  boys  entering  without  competition  should  at  least  j  the  heroes  of  this  Arctic  failure,  muddlers  may  begin  to 
know  a  little  elementary  mathematics,  and  be,  in  some  |  look  hopeful,  and  even  cheerful.  Altogether,  this  last  dis 
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cnssion  on  naval  matters  is  Tery  discoursing  and 
painfnl.  Not  an  unimportant  statement  was  made, 
moreover,  to  the  effect  that  the  minimum  standard  of 
20,000  tons  of  construction  which  Mr.  Childers  appointed 
as  neoessarj  to  keep  up  our  Navy  on  a  peace  footing  is 
to  be  reduced  by  nearly  2,000  tons.  This  is  a  serious 
matter,  and  might  be  worth  Mr.  Reed*s  attention.  The 
Navy  is  beset,  at  the  present  time,  by  serious  troubles 
and  difficulties,  which  the  finest  administration  could 
not  dissipate;  but  there  is  no  room  for  needless 
muddles. 


THE  BRADLAUGH  PROSECUTION. 

The  Bradlaugh  prosecution  has  wasted  four  days,  and 
ended  in  a  feeble  and  unsatisfactory  compromise.  It 
has  settled  nothing,  and  its  sole  result  has  been  to  call 
public  attention  to  the  book  which  was  the  causa  hell% 
and  so  to  aggravate  the  mikihief,  if  any,  effected  by  its 
publication.  The  jury,  after  weighing  the  matter  for 
four  days,  hare  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Dr. 
Knowlton’s  pamphlet  is  of  a  character  calculated  to 
vitiate  and  deprave  public  morals — which  technically 
amounts  to  finding  it  obscene.  They  have,  at  the  same 
time,  expressly  exonerated  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  Mrs. 
Besant  from  any  improper  motive  in  publishing  it. 
They  have  found,  in  short,  on  the  issues  of  fact  sub¬ 
mitted  to  them,  that  the  defendants  published  and  sold 
the  book  in  good  faith,  but  that  the  book  itself  is  unfit  to 
be  published.  On  this  finding  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn 
has  ordered  a  verdict  to  be  entered  for  the  Crown. 
According  to  his  lordship,  what  is  known  as  the  mens 
rea  is  not  a  necessary  element  in  the  present  offence.  A 
man  may  publish  a  blasphemous,  seditious,  or  obscene 
book  in  the  most  perfect  good  faith.  He  may  indeed 
carry  his  hona  fides  so  far  as  to  print,  publish,  and  dis¬ 
tribute  the  work  at  his  own  cost.  The  question,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  is  simply  whether 
the  work  is  or  is  not  of  an  evil  and  corrupting  tend¬ 
ency,  and  whether  it  is  or  is  not  of  such  a  tendency 
is  a  question  for  the  jury,  and  for  the  jury  only. 
In  other  words,  as  the  law  at  present  stands,  any  man  is 
liable  to  a  criminal  conviction  who  writes  or  publishes  a 
book  which,  in  the  judgment  of  twelve  British  jurymen, 
is  likely  to  be  injurious  to  public  morality.  It  seems  to 
us  that  this  is  a  somewhat  dangerous  extension  of  the 
principle  of  trial  by  jury.  It  leaves  to  the  jury,  not  a 
matter  of  fact,  but  a  matter  of  opinion.  It  is  true,  no 
doubt,  that  before  Fox’s  Act  the  jury,  in  a  pfosecution  of 
the  present  kind,  had  only  to  determine  the  issue 
of  publication,  and  the  issue  of  libel  or  no  libel 
depended  upon  the  ruling  of  the  Judge.  It  is  a  serious 
question  whether,  in  the  long  run,  public  libeity  and 
freedom  of  thought  have  gained  by  this  enactment.  It 
seems  to  ns  that  to  come  to  a  proper  decision  as  to  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  ‘  Fruits  of  Philosophy  *  is  no 
easy  task.  We  are  no  apologists  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  or  of 
his  book,  but  we  submit  that  to  judge  it  properly  a 
thorough  knowledge  is  required  of  physiology,  of  politi¬ 
cal  economy,  of  social  and  ethical  science,  of  the  history 
of  the  world  both  past  and  present,  and  of  the  existing 
conditions  of  human  life.  Instead  of  this,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  is  obliged  to  throw  the  book,  as  it  were,  at  the 
head  of  the  jury,  and  to  ask  them  offhand  whether  they 
consider  it  vicious  or  not.  More  than  this,  he  instructed 
them  that  it  was  their  duty  to  judge  of  the  work  as  a 
whole,  and  that  if  in  their  opinion  the  effect  of  its  sale 
would  bo  to  vitiate  and  deprave  public  morals  it  would 
then  be  an  obscene  book  within  the  intent  of  the  law, 
although  no  positively  obscene  or  indecent  expression 
could  be  picked  out  of  it.  Wo  submit  that  on  this 
ruling  no  man  is  safe  who  prints  or  publishes  anything 
whatever  of  a  debateable  character  ;  that  Mr.  Swinburne 
might  be  indicted  for  his  *  Chastelard,*  Mr.  Rossetti  for 
*  Jenny,’  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer — to  take  a  widely  differ¬ 
ent  instance — for  his  ‘  First  Principles,’  and  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win  for  his  ‘  Origin  of  Species.’  It  is  barely  ten  years 
ago  since  Lord  Beacosefield,  at  a  public  meeting  at 
Oxford,  declared  that  in  his  judgment  the  speculations 
of  Mr.  Darwin  were  calculate  to  subvert  all  morality 


and  religion.  If  Mr.  Darwin  were  teied  by  a  jury  of 
Beacons&lds,  in  accordance  with  the  ruling  of  Sir 
Alexander  Cockburn,  he  would  inevitabiy  be  found 
guilty  of  publishing  a  blasphemous  and  irreligious  libel. 

We  have  said  before  t^at  we  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  particular  views  for  which  the  defendants  in  the 
present  case  have  made  themselves  responsible.  We 
have  no  wish  to  carry  this  disclaimer  into  detail,  nor  is 
it  at  all  necessary  that  we  should  do  so.  We  confess, 
however,  to  the  extreme  astonishment  with  which  we 
find  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  on  the  one  hand,  instructing 
the  jury  that  the  question  of  population  is  one  of  the 
deepest  importance,  and  demanding  the  most  thorough 
and  complete  consideration ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
assuring  them  that,  if  in  their  judgment  the  defendant 
has  treated  the  question  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
injure  public  morals,  it  is  their  duty  to  find  him  guilty. 
With  all  deference  for  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  it  seems 
to  us  that,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  no  via  media  is  pos¬ 
sible.  Either  the  question  ought  not  to  be  discussed  at 
all,  and  anyone  who  deals  with  it  ought  ipso  facto  to  be 
prosecuted,  or  else  it  calls  for  discussion,  and  anyone 
who  discusses  it  fairly  ought  to  be  privileged.  As  the 
result  of  the  present  prosecution  stands,  it  would  seem 
that  it  is  perfectly  open  to  a  man  to  deal  with  a  vexed 
question,  provided  always  that  he  treats  it  from  what  it 
may  please  a  jury  to  consider  a  becoming  and  decorous 
point  of  view.  No  writer  could  possibly  be  safe  if  this 
view  of  the  law  were  uniformly  acted  upon. 

In  the  argument  into  which  he  entered  with  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  from  the  bench,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  got 
somewhat  confused.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  urged  that,  taken 
sentence  by  sentence,  and  chapter  by  chapter,  his 
pamphlet  was  quite  as  decent  as  Dr.  Carpenter’s 
‘  Physiology,’  or  the  obstetrical  works  of  Drs.  Bull  and 
Chavasse.  To  this  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  replied  that 
the  works  in  question  were  privileged,  as  protected  by 
the  purpose  with  which  they  were  published.  When, 
however,  the  defendants  argued  that  they  had  published 
the  ‘  Fruits  of  Philosophy  ’  in  perfect  good  faith,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  told  the  jury  that  the  only  question 
they  had  to  consider  w'as  the  character  of  the  book. 
Here  clearly  there  is  a  little  confusion,  and  the  defen¬ 
dants  have  by  no  means  the  worst  of  the  dilemma.  If  a 
mens  rea  is  necessary  to  constitute  the  alleged  offence, 
then  the  jury  has  expressly  found  that  the  defendants 
are  not  guilty.  If  the  animus  with  which  the  book  is 
publish^  is  immaterial,  and  the  offence  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  book  itself,  then  the  *  Fruits  of  Philo¬ 
sophy  ’  ought  no  more  to  be  prosecuted  than  any  other 
ordinary  treatise  on  the  laws  of  physiology  or  political 
economy. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  case  has  been  decided,  not  upon 
broad  principles  of  law  and  public  policy,  but  upon  what 
it  has  pleased  both  the  Judge  and  the  jury  to  consider 
its  individual  merits.  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  com¬ 
plained  somewhat  petulantly  that  the  prosecution  was  a 
mischievous  one,  and  ought  never  to  have  been  insti¬ 
tuted.  If  this  be  really  so,  the  defendants  ought  to  have 
been  acquitted.  What,  however.  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn 
meant  was  clearly  that  he  would  have  preferred  not 
to  have  had  to  try  the  case  at  all — an  opinion 
which,  in  all  probability,  the  jury  shared.  We  ven¬ 
ture  to  believe  that,  if  the  law  had  allowed  the 
jury  to  ballot,  and  the  verdict  to  be  that  of  the 
majority,  the  defendants  would  have  been  acquitted. 
Nothing  is  more  conceivable,  or  indeed  reasonable,  than 
that  a  sensible  man,  thoroughly  disagreeing  with  the 
defendants  in  the  present  case,  should  yet  recognise 
their  right  to  publish  the  views  which  they  honestly  and 
sincerely  entertain.  Unfortunately,  in  the  present  state 
of  public  opinion,  any  juror  who  had  voted  for  finding 
the  defendants  not  guilty  would  have  been  held  to  per¬ 
sonally  identify  himself  with  their  views.  This  being 
so,  the  verdict  of  Thursday  last  is  matter  of  regret  rather 
than  of  surprise.  Should  the  full  Court  confirm  the 
ruling  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  a  veiy  dangerous  prece¬ 
dent  will  be  created.  The  probability,  however,  is  that 
a  merely  nominal  sentence  will  be  inflicted,  and  that 
there  will  be  no  proceedings  by  way  of  appeal.  Indeed, 
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after  the  express  finding^  of  the  jury  that  the  defendants 
acted  i^th  no  corrupt  motive,  but  from  a  mistaken  sense 
of  public  duty,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  any  serious 
penalty  will  follow  the  verdict. 


ADMIRAL  ROUS. 

It  will  be  years  before  racing  men  accustom  themselves 
to  do  without  one  whose  long  and  gratuitous  labours 
in  the  cause  of  the  equity  and  purification  of  the  Turf 
have  become  to  them  almost  a  second  nature.  When  a 
knotty  point  of  racing  law  shall  arise,  who,  among 
modem  stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club,  will  be  able  to 
indite  an  opinion,  backed  by  trite  maxim  and  clear 
reasoning  and  sound  precedent,  that  would  do  credit  to 
an  Attorney- General  ?  When  a  hundred  horses  have 
to  be  handicapped  between  the  hoisting  of  the  last 
number  of  the  day  and  .the  dinner-hour,  who  will  so 
thoroughly  carry  public  form  and  private  shunting 
in  his  mind’s  eye  as  to  produce  a  list  which  shall  give 
satisfaction  when  put  to  the  test,  without  hours  of 
laborious  study  of  Ruff  and  the  Calendar  ?  The  future 
handicapper  who  shall  emulate  the  Admiral’s  clief 
d*oeuvre8  , 

S«epe  caput  scaberet,  et  vivos  rodcret  ungues, 

and  yet  will  fail  to  come  up  to  the  former  standard. 
When  light-weights  defy  a  starter  at  the  post,  who  will 
strike  terror  into  disobedient  hearts,  such  as  has  been 
shown  when  the  neat  figure  with  dog-whip  was  seen 
approaching  in  the  distance,  and  the  whisper  passed, 

“  the  Admiral’s  coming  ?  ” 

From  his  boyhood.  Admiral  Rous  had  been  fond  of  a 
racehorse.  In  1821  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Jockey  Club,  and  we  then  find  him  joint  owner  with  his 
brother.  Lord  Stradbroke,  of  Maeotis,  who  won  three 
matches  off  the  reel.  He  had  to  go  afloat  again,  and  the 
Turf  saw  little  more  of  him  till  in  1828  he  bought  Crutch 
for  sixty  guineas,  and  won  eleven  matches  with  him,  and 
made  a  dead-heat  for  the  twelfth.  Matches  were  his 
penchant  and  his  forte.  It  is  a  feather  in  the  cap  of 
any  turfite  extant  who  ever  got  the  better  of  the 
Admii^  in  one  of  these.  He  did  not,  as  a  rule,  give  long 
prices  for  horses,  nor  fly  at  the  higher  prizes  of  the 
Turf.  In  1838  he  was  elected  a  steward  of  the  Jockey 
Club,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  three  years’  term  of 
office  was  re-elected,  and  had  been  similarly  reinstated 
triennially  up  to  the  end  of  his  career.  A  Tory  in 
politics,  he  was  a  Radical  in  turf  matters.  When  death 
removed  Lord  George  Bentinck,  the  Admiral  laid  no 
claim  to  the  premiership  which  bad  been  in  the  hands 
of  that  nobleman,  but  it  tacitly  was  conceded  to  him 
before  long,  and  no  Caesar  was  a  more  absolute  and  yet 
a  less  capricious  Dictator  in  his  sphere.  He  had  a 
faculty  for  speaking  his  mind — often  rather  strongly — 
in  matters  equine  as  well  as  naval.  His  strictures  upon 
the  scandal  of  Lady  Elizabeth  and  the  Earl,  in  1868, 
transferred  the  nursery  fable  of  the  Spider  and  the 
Fly,”  to  a  standard  phraseology  upon  the  Turf.  When 
the  Captain  went  down  in  a  moderate  gale  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  September  1870,  he  made  many  a  modem  sea¬ 
man  wince  under  his  analogy  of  the  inability  to  “serve 
two  masters,”  and  the  tendency  of  the  present  day  to 
“  hold  to  the  tea-kettle  and  despise  the  canvas.” 

His  naval  career  takes  us  back  to  past  generations. 
In  his  earlier  years  there  were  stirring  times  for  our 
navy,  nor  had  the  fleets  of  France,  Spain,  and  Denmark 
been  then  utter^  crushed,  though  the  work  had  been 
commenced.  The  Flushing  expedition  was  his  first 
scene  of  action  in  1809.  Then  he  served  in  the  Victory 
in  the  Baltic,  and  later  on  in  the  Bacchante  on  the 
Mediterranean  station.  He  saw  plenty  of  active  ser¬ 
vice.  He  helped  in  the  cutting-out  of  seven  vessels  at 
Lema,  in  1812.  Next  year  he  started  on  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  of  the  same  nature,  by  the  boats  of  Bacchante 
and  Weasel  at  Otranto.  He  was  at  the  bombardment  of 
Kalebargo ;  and  in  the  same  year  commanded  the 
Bacc7iante*8  yawl  at  the  capture  of  seven  gunboats 
at  Gela  Nova,  under  heavy  fire  from  land  batteries. 
For  this  he  obtained  honourable  mention  in  despatches. 


He  had  a  near  escape  next  day,  when  in  charge  of  a 
prize  ship  laden  with  oil.  She  capsized,  but  her  cargo 
still  floated  her,  and  he  clung  on  to  the  gunwale  with 
shipmates  for  four  hours  of  darkness,  till  the  stemmosi 
of  the  convoy  espied  and  picked  them  up.  He  was  at 
the  capture  of  Rovigno,  Lemia,  Gattaro,  and  Ragusa. 
Ho  obtained  his  first  command  in  the  Podargus^  at  St. 
Helena,  1817.  Then  he  was  transferred  to  the  Mo8quito ; 
the  Sappho  and  Sind  were  his  next  commands,  and  in 
1823  he  was  made  post-captain.  In  the  Bainhow  he 
discovered  the  Richmond  river,  in  New  South  Wales. 
In  the  Pi^Oj  in  1834,  he  performed  his  greatest  feat  of 
seamanship,  one  which  in  modem  days  would  have  been 
adequately  rewarded,  but  party  spirit  was  then  strong, 
and  a  known  Tory  of  a  Tory  ramily  obtained  scant 
recognition  from  opponents  in  power  at  a  time  when 
Reform  and  other  burning  questions  embittered  poli¬ 
tical  relations  to  an  extent  hardly  realised  in  tnese 
days.  The  Pique  went  ashore  off  Labrador  in 
I  dense  fog.  At  last  she  was  floated  off,  with  keel 
ripped  off,  rudder  sterapost  smashed,  and  foremast 
sprung.  After  eleven  hours’  bumping  on  the  rocks 
Captain  Rons  brought  her  safely  home,  over  the  stormy 
“  herring  pond,”  the  greater  part  of  her  voyage  with 
no  rudder  at  all.  Tried  by  court-martial  for  having 
gone  ashore,  he  was  honourably  acquitted  ;  but  the  sole 
recognition  of  his  skill  and  daring  was  a  cold  letter  of 
thanks  from  the  Admiralty.  He  soon  after  this, 
perhaps  partly  on  account  of  it,  retired  from  the  service. 
He  married  Miss  Cuthbert,  and  sat  in  Parliament  in 
1841.  In  1846  Sir  R.  Peel  made  him  a  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  It  is  more  because  the  later  years  of  an 
octogenarian  life  have  been  so  entirely  associated  with 
the  Turf,  that  modern  generations  are  not  perhaps  fully 
posted  in  the  history  of  his  naval  career,  many  incidents 
of  which  were  household  words  forty  years  ago. 

Racing  men  have  been  so  long  dependent  on  him  as 
guide,  philosopher,  and  mentor,  above  suspicion  and  be* 
yond  reproach,  in  sJl  matters  pertaining  to  the  Turf,  that 
they  feel  for  the  moment,  and  will  feel  perhaps  for  some 
years  to  come,  like  children  bereft  of  accustomed  leading- 
strings.  Without  making  invidious  allusions  to  survive 
ing  magnates  of  the  Turf,  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  what 
stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club,  even  taking  them  sepa¬ 
rately  for  separate  qualifications,  can  be  found  such  as 
can  ml  his  place  in  detail,  in  his  various  specialities  of 
reformer,  turf-jurist,  handicapper,  and  general  dictator. 
In  each  of  these  he  had  no  match  ;  still  less  can  anyone 
now  combine  in  one  personage  the  whole  category. 

i.  _ 


THE  ELECTRIC  CANDLE. 

On  Friday  evening,  the  13th  inst.,  Mr.  Jablochkoff 
again  exhibited  his  improved  electric  light  at  the  West 
India  Dock,  and  as  the  experiments  were  begun  at  an 
early  hour  there  was  every  opportunity  for  those  present 
to  examine  the  working  of  the  apparatus,  and  to  form 
an  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  invention.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  ordinary  electric  light  is  produced  by 
passing  a  current  from  a  battery  or  magneto-electric 
machine  through  two  rods  of  hard  carbon  at  first  in 
contact  and  then  drawn  apart  for  a  short  distance,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  power  of  the  source  of  electricity,  and 
that  the  steadiness  of  the  li^ht,  and  indeed  its  vey  ex¬ 
istence,  depends  on  keeping  that  distance  uniform. 
The  rods  of  carbon  consume  slowly,  one  at  a  grater 
rate  than  the  other  (when  the  current  is  in  one  direc¬ 
tion),  and  the  task  of  keeping  the  distance  uni¬ 
form  is  performed  by  machinery  controlled  by  the 
current  producing  the  light.  The  bright  luminorw  space 
between  the  carbon  points  is  called  the  “  voltaic  are,” 
and  this  voltaic  arc  is  a  conductor  of  electricity,  but  so 
bad  a  one,  or,  in  technical  language,  one  of  rach  high  re¬ 
sistance,  that  it  has  always  been  practically  impossible  to 
get  more  than  one  light  from  any  one  source  of  electricity. 
Further,  the  machinery  for  regulating  the  space  between 
the  carbon  points  obscures  the  light  on  one  side,  and 
the  light  itself  is  also  of  a  peculiar  hard,  bluish  character, 
which  makes  it  very  unsuitable  as  a  means  of  illuminai- 
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ing  the  interior  of  bnildings  or  even  open  spaces  in  which 
work  of  any  kind  has  to  be  carried  on. 

Mr.  JablochkofiT,  in  his  invention,  has,  in  the  first 
place,  by  his  “  Electric  Candle,'*  done  away  with  the 
necessity  of  mechanism  for  regnlating  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  tbecarbon  points.  His  candle  consists  of  two  rods  of 
carbon,  placed  side  by  side,  and  insnlated  from  each  other 
by  a  stnp  of  “kaolin"  or  porcelain  clay,  which  keeps 
the  rods  at  a  constant  distsmce  from  each  other.  The 
lower  ends  of  the  carbon  rods  are  fitted  into  brass  tubes 
surrounded  with  cement,  and  left  nncovered  at  the  lower 
ends ;  the  upper  ends  of  the  carbons  are  connected  by  a 
thin  bridge  of  carbon.  The  candle  is  connected  with 
the  source  of  electricity  by  being  put  in  a  clip,  which 
makes  contact  with  the  bare  ends  of  the  brass  tubes. 
The  current,  passing  through  the  thin  bridge  of  carbon, 
makes  it  so  hot  that  it  bums  away,  leaving  in  its  place  a 
voltaic  arc,  the  heat  of  which  is  so  intense  that  it  vola¬ 
tilises  the  kaolin  between  the  carbon  points.  Now  though 
kaolin  itself  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  its 
vapour  is  so  far  a  conductor  that  the  resistance 
of  the  voltaic  arc  is  much  reduced,  and  thus  it  becomes 
possible  to  obtain  several  lights  from  one  source  of 
electricity.  The  kaolin  vapour  has  a  marked  effect  on 
the  light,  making  it  softer  and  more  of  the  quality  and 
colour  of  daylight.  In  order  to  make  the  carbons  of 
the  candle  consume  evenly,  the  inventor  employs  a  cur¬ 
rent,  the  direction  of  which  is  rapidly  reversed. 

At  the  docks  a  magneto-electric  machine  of  the 
type  manufactured  by  the  Alliance  Company  was  em¬ 
ployed,  driven  by  a  small  portable  engine.  The  experi¬ 
ments  began  by  exhibiting  four  candles  burning  simnl- 
taneonslv  in  four  lamps  of  opal  glass  raised  on  iron 
standards  to  about  the  height  of  street  lamps.  The 
light  was  soft  and  white,  and  was  very  ste^y  after 
it  had  shone  for  a  few  minutes.  When  first  started 
the  light  “jumped"  a  little,  but  as  all  four  lights 
did  so  simultaneously  the  cause  was  probably  some 
irregularity  of  action  in  the  engine,  or  perhaps  the 
slipping  of  the  driving-belt.  As  *  the  candles  burn 
away  at  the  rate  of  about  eight  centimetres  per  hour, 
they  require  renewing  every  forty  or  fifty  minutes ; 
this  renewal  is  effected  by  having  more  than  one 
candle  in  each  lamp  (in  those  now  under  notice 
there  were  four)  so  placed  that  by  turning  a  “  switch  " 
the  current  can  be  transferred  from  one  to  the  other. 
This  operation  only  occupies  a  few  seconds,  but  still 
this  rapid  consumption  of  the  candle,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  for  attention,  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  use  of 
the  light  in  any  place  where  it  is  required  for  many 
hours. 

The  other  experiments  were  the  lighting  of  a  ware¬ 
house  floor  some  165  feet  by  87  feet  by  means  of  three 
candles  placed  outside  the  windows,  and  afterwards 
taking  one  candle  enclosed  in  a  lanthorn  resembling  a 
ship's  riding.light  on  board  of  a  vessel  in  the  dock,  the 
connexion  with  the  source  of  electricity  being  made  by 
a  long  coil  of  flexible  cable.  Both  in  the  tent  and  in  the 
warehouse  floor  the  light  was  contrasted  with  powerful 
gas  burners — in  every  case  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Jablochkoff*  light.  The  experiments  concluded  with 
the  exhibition  of  another  form  of  light,  discovered  by 
the  same  inventor.  This  consists  of  a  small  flat  slab  of 
kaolin,  about  two  inches  long  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
broad.  To  each  end  of  this  slab  is  attached  a  metallic 
conductor;  the  whole  is  included  in  the  “secondary 
circuit  "of  an  induction.  A  coil  small  slip  of  carbon  is 
then  laid  across  the  slab  of  kaolin  from  one  conductor 
to  the  other ;  this  speedily  vapourises,  and  consumes 
away,  leaving  a  narrow  band  of  light  across  the  slab, 
which  is  slowly  consumed  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
millimetre  per  hour.  The  light  from  this  source  is  not 
so  bright  as  that  from  the  candle,  and  is  of  a  more 
yellow  colour. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  future  of  this  inven¬ 
tion  will  be.  As  yet  we  have  no  data  to  go  upon. 
Our  opinion  is  that  there  are  better  forms  of  magneto- 
electric  machine  than  the  Alliance^  and  that  at  the  trial 
there  was  more  engine-power  being  used  than  need  be, 
and  certainly  more  than  those  who  wish  well  to  the 


light  could  desire.  We  have  no  official  information  as 
to  what  the  power  really  was,  but  from  observations 
taken  at  the  time  we  fear  that  at  least  eight  or  ten-horse 
power  was  employed.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  clear 
that  a  great  advance  has  been  made  in  electric  lighting, 
and  one  which  deserves  careful  attention,  especially  now, 
when  so  much  thought  is  being  given  to  the  problem 
of  protecting  vessel  of  war  ftom  attack  by  torpedo 
launches. 


DOVER  TO  CALAIS. 

BRIDGE  OB  TUNNEL P 

The  question  of  the  proposed  submarine  tunnel,  to 
unite  England  and  France,  has  not  lately  received  so 
much  attention  in  the  former  country  as  in  the  latter. 
To  the  French  Press  is  due  the  recent  publication  of 
many  important — though  somewhat  discomfiting — facts 
concerning  it.  The  work  of  boring  lately  undertaken 
has,  it  appears,  verified  the  foreboding  of  those  who 
believed  in  the  existence  of  fissures  in  the  stratum,  of 
such  a  character  as  to  offer  the  most  serious  obstacle  to 
the  undertaking.  M.  Hebert,  a  competent  engineer, 
very  early  declared  his  opinion  in  the  matter,  predicting 
that  there  would  be  found  snch  decided  fissures  in  the 
chalk  formation,  situate  midway  in  the  Straits,  as  to 
necessitate  the  relinquishment  of  the  idea  of  carrying 
the  tunnel  through  that  cretaceous  stratum  so  favourably 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  Nevertheless,  the  project, 
under  the  auspicious  direction  of  M.  Michel  Chevalier, 
obtained  the  sanction  and  support — limited,  be  it  said — 
of  the  French  Government. 

The  vast  Importance  of  a  communication  between 
the  two  countries  is  beyond  a  doubt,  and  has  called  forth 
numerous  projects  more  or  less  feasible — the  issue  of 
conception  rather  than  science  in  many  cases.  After 
the  example  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  whose  ultimate  success 
was  so  long  doubted  in  this  country,  no  undertaking 
appears  too  gigantic  for  science  and  engineering  skill. 
That  the  two  countries  must  be  united  is  determined  ; 
the  question  remaining  is  how  this  is  to  be  accom¬ 
plished. 

The  first  method  is  that  of  the  tunnel,  patronised  by 
M.  Chevalier,  which,  according  to  the  French  papers,  has 
received  such  a  disastrous  blow  in  the  facts  brought  to 
light  by  the  recent  boring ;  the  second,  that  of  an  open- 
air  communication  by  means  of  a  series  of  enrochementa 
and  tubular  bridges,  proposed  by  M.  Verard  de  St. 
Anne. 

The  first — and  somewhat  informal — idea  of  such  a 
communication  was  promulgated  in  1840  by  the  illus¬ 
trious  French  engineer  Thom5  de  Gkimond.  That 
gentleman  then  affirmed  the  possibility  of  uniting 
England  with  the  Continent  by  means  of  a  continuous 
roadway,  making  an  open-air  road  practicable,  and 
aptly  proposed  naming  it  the  “  Isthmus  of  Dover." 

Amplified  and  improved  by  the  important  discoveries 
and  inventions  made  since  the  time  of  M.  Thom5  de 
Gamond,  the  same  idea,  nursed  successively  by  dis- 
tingnisbed  learned  men,  and  countenanced  by  the  late 
Emperor  Napoleon,  once  more  appears  before  the  public. 
A  company  has  even  been  formed  with  the  object  of 
giving  greater  extension  to  the  preparatory  scientific 
investigations  necessary  to  the  completion  of  this 
gigantic  bridge. 

M.  Chevalier’s  tunnel  was  to  have  been  dug  at  a 
depth  of  410  feet  below  the  Channel,  and  was  to  have 
been  about  34J  miles  in  length,  whereas  M.  Verard  de 
St.  Anne's  bridge,  starting  from  Folkestone  to  Capo 
Grisnez,  will  only  be  21  miles.  Besides,  between  the 
two  points  lie  the  Varne  and  the  Calbart,  two  banks 
much  dreaded  by  navigators,  formed  of  veiy  strong  and 
resisting  calcareous  ground,  and  coverea  by  water 
ranging  from  3  to  12  feet  in  depth.  In  consequence  of 
the  shallowness  of  the  water  covering  it,  and  the  great 
solidity  of  the  rock  composing  it,  the  Varne  will  form 
the  pivot  of  the  undertaking.  Its  distance  from  Folke¬ 
stone  is  about  8  miles,  and  the  depth  of  the  intervening 
channel  about  26  fathoms.  Taking,  therefore,  the  extent 
of  the  bank  at  6  miles,  the  distance  from  thence  to  Cape 
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Grisnez  is  about  84  miles.  In  this  distance  a  depth  of 
water  of  about  25  fathoms  prevails  for  some  3  miles,  the 
remainder  having  a  depth  of  about  13  fathoms,  and  the 
average  depth  throughout  being  about  16  fathoms. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  foundations  of  the  bridges 
should  be  constructed  on  the  newly  improved  system, 
consisting  of  rockwork  made  of  large  blocks  of  quarry 
stone  of  sufficient  size  and  weight  not  to  be  displaced 
by^  the  regular  ebb  and  flow  currents  of  the  tides,  those 
being  the  only  influences  likely  to  afiect  detrimentally 
the  substructure  within  a  certain  depth,  as  the  action 
of  violent  storms  is  known  not  to  be  felt  below  a  certain 
distance  from  the  surface.  A  fortunate  accident  of  the 
situation,  moreover,  is  that  both  coasts  of  the  Straits 
can  furnish  in  abundance  sufficient  stone  and  cement  for 
the  whole  construction. 

M.  Verard  St.  Anne,  undeterred  by  the  gigantic 
nature  of  an  undertaking  which  should  furnish  an  easy 
road  of  intercommunication  between  the  two  countries, 
affording  a  means  of  transit  for  railways,  for  carriages 
and  equestrians,  and  even  pedestrians,  by  means  of  a 
continuous  and  solid  open-air  route,  without  bidding 
good-bye  to  the  light  of  day  for  a  dreadful  hour  and 
three-quarters,  as  would  be  the  case  with  the  tunnel  of 
M.  Chevalier,  goes  still  further,  and  proposes  to  con¬ 
struct  a  haven  of  refuge  on  the  Vame,  thus  re^larly 
turning  the  tables  on  the  elements,  and  substituting 
safety  for  danger. 

Such  an  undertaking  would  be  likely  to  possess  in 
itself  the  elements  of  a  commercial  success  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  bridge ;  and  the  one  being  the  complement 
of  the  other,  both  undertakings  would  mutually  con¬ 
tribute  to  form  an  enormous  revenue  such  as  to  encourage 
those  who,  believing  in  the  practicability  of  the  bridge, 
have  doubted  its  commercial  success  to  support  the  pro¬ 
posal.  Should  the  most  sanguine  expectations  never  be 
realised,  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  a  comparison 
with  the  tunnel  scheme,  the  bridge  scheme  has  by  far  the 
greater  ground  for  hope — especially  if  the  relative  ex¬ 
penses  are  compared  with  one  another.  The  modest 
sum  asked  by  the  promoters  of  the  tunnel  scheme  for 
preliminary  expenses  alone  is  set  down  from  one  million 
to  one  million  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
and  the  period  of  time  to  be  expended  in  purely  preli¬ 
minary  experiments  may  be  from  five  to  eight  years,  and 
at  any  moment  the  scheme  may  fall  entirely  through, 
should  unforeseen  obstacles  be  met  with,  or  any  accident 
occur  when  under  mid-sea.  So  much  for  the  preliminary 
part,  formidable  enough  in  itself.  But  when  we  come 
to  the  expenses  of  the  enterprise  itself  we  find  twenty 
millions  to  be  the  approximate  estimate.  By  the  side  of 
these  figures  the  demands  of  the  bridge  scheme  seem  in¬ 
significant,  for  forty  thousand  pounds  only  is  the  sum  set 
down  for  preliminary  investigations  aud  preparatory 
scientific  works — and  the  time  to  be  expended  thereon 
is  estimated  at  less  than  a  year — while  the  total  cost  for 
the  whole  work  is  calculated  to  fall  short  of  twelve 
millions.  Every  operation  in  connexion  with  the  bridge 
can  be  carried  on  in  full  daylight,  and  all  tests  and  ex- 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

VICTORT ! 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  All  England  was  in  cmi- 
fusion  j  local  committees  hastily  assembling  ^  Parliamentaiy 
agents  down  in  Westminster  wasting  their  substance  on 
shilling  telegrams ;  wire-pullers  in  Pall  Mall  pitifully  begging 
for  money  to  start  hopeless  contests  in  the  interest  of  the  party; 
eager  young  men  fresh  from  college  consulting  their  friends  as* 
to  which  impregnable  seat  they  should  assault  with  a  despair¬ 
ing  courage ;  and  comfortable  and  elderly  members  dolefully 
shaking  their  heads  over  the  possible  consequences  of  this  pre¬ 
cipitate  step,  insomuch  that  the  luncheon-claret  at  their  club 
hud  no  longer  any  charms  for  them.  And  then  the  voluble 
partisans — the  enthusiasts — the  believers  in  the  great  liberal 
heart  of  England — how  little  did  they  reck  of  the  awful  cata¬ 
strophe  impending !  The  abolition  of  the  Income  tax  would 
rally  wavering  constituencies.  The  recent  reverses  at  the  poll 
were  only  the  result  .of  a  temporary  irritation;  another  week 
would  give  the  Government  an  overwhelming  majority.  Alasf 
alast  These  confident  professions  were  balm  to  many  an 
anxious  heart,  this  or  the  other  luckless  wight  seeking  all 
possible  means  of  convincing  himself  that  his  constituents  couid 
not  be  so  cruel  as  to  oust  him ;  but  they  did  not  prevent  those 
constituents  from  arising  and  slaying  their  representative, 
transforming  him  from  a  living  and  moving  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  into  a  wandering  and  disconsolate  voice. 

Balfour  had  to  act  and  think  for  himself  in  this  crisis ;  Mr. 
Bolitho  was  far  too  busy  to  attend  to  such  a  paltry  place  as 
Englebury,  even  if  he  had  been  willing  to  join  in  what  he 
regarded  as  a  Quixotic  adventure.  And  now  a  strange  thing 
happened.  Balfour  had  long  been  of  opinion  that  bis  wife’s 
notions  of  what  public  life  should  be  were  much  too 
romantic  and  high-strung  to  be  practicable.  It  was  well  she 
I  should  have  them ;  it  was  well  that  her  ignorance  of  the  world 
allowed  her  to  imagine  them  to  be  possible.  But,  of  course, 
a  man  living  in  the  denser  and  coaiser  atmosphere  of  politics 
had  to  take  human  nature  as  he  found  it;  and  could  not  afford 
to  rule  his  conduct  by  certain  theories  which,  beautiful  enough 
in  themselves,  were  merely  visionary. 

Oddly  enough,  however,  and  probably  unconsciously,  he  did 
at  this  moment  rule  his  conduct  by  Lady  Sylvia’s  sentiments. 

It  is  true  that,  when  he  first  talked  about  that  business  of 
buying  the  filched  common  from  Mr.  Chorley,  and  subsequently 
presenting  it  to  the  Englebury  people,  he  appeared  to  treat  the 
whole  affair  as  a  joke ;  but  all  the'  same  he  had  expressed  no 
distinct  disapproval  of  the  scheme.  It  was  only  after  Lady 
Sylvia’s  indignant  protest  that  be  came  to  consider  that  pro¬ 
posal  as  altogether  detestable.  Further,  when  Bolitho  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  that  he  should  tiy  to  oust  the  member  then 
sitting  for  Englebury,  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  try 
to  do  so.  Had  not  Hamden  himself  led  similar  assaults  on 
seats  deemed  even  more  a  personal  perquisite  than  his  own  P 
Ilarnden  was  used  up,  was  of  no  good  to  either  party,  had 
spoken  of  retiring;  why  should  not  the  seat  be  contested? 
This  was  Balfour’s  opinion  at  the  time ;  and  he  himself  could 
not  have  told  when  he  had  altered  it.  All  the  same,  as  he 
now  hurried  up  to  London,  he  felt  it  would  be  mean  to  try  to 
oust  this  old  gentleman  from  his  seat;  if  Hamden  did  not 
mean  to  resign,  he,  Balfour,  would  make  a  rush  at  some  other 
place — Evesham,  Shoreham,  Woodstock,  any  quarter,  in  fact, 
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**  Oh|  don’t  you  be  insulted.  I  am  an  old  man  :  I  speak  my 
mind.  And  when  you  come  to  my  time  of  life— well,  you!) 
know  more  about  electioneering  dodges.  So  youVe  quarrelled 
with  Chorley,  have  you  P  ” 

«Yes.” 

**  H’m.  And  you  beliered  he  would  haye  giyen  you  my 
seat  P  ** 

**  I  thought  with  his  help  I  might  haye  won  it — that  is,  if 
his  representations  were  true.  I  was  told  you  weren’t  yery 
popular  down  there,  Mr.  Hamden.” 

Perhaps  not — perhaps  not,”  said  the  old  man.  ^^They 
grumble  because  I  apeak  the  truth,  in  Parliament  and  out» 
But  don’t  you  make  any  mistake  about  it ;  all  that  would 
disappear  if  another  man  were  to  contest  the  seat.  Theyll 
stick  to  me  at  an  election ;  depend  on  that,  sir.” 

Then  you  propose  to  remain  in  Parliament^”  said  Balfour^ 
rising.  <^In  that  case,  I  need  not  waste  your  time  further.” 

“  Stay  a  minute,”  said  the  old  man,  curtly.  **  I  told  you  I 
meant  to  dish  you  and  Chorley.” 

«Yes.” 

**  You  and  I  might  dish  Chorley,  and  you  might  haye  the 
seat.” 

Balfour  was  not  an  emotional  person ;  but  he  was  a  young 
man,  and  desperately  anxious  about  his  chances  of  being^ 
returned;  and  at  this  abrupt  proposal  his  heart  jumped. 

**  There  is  something  about  that  fellow  that  acts  on  me  like 
a  red  rag  on  a  bull,”  continued  this  irascible  old  man.  **  Ho  ie 
as  cunning  as  a  fox,  and  as  slippery  as  an  eel ;  and  his  infernal 
twaddle  about  the  duties  of  a  member  of  Parliament — and  hie 
infernal  wife  tool  Look  here;  you  are  a  young  man;  you. 
have  plenty  of  energy.  Go  down  at  once  to  Englebuiy; 
issue  an  address ;  pitch  it  high  and  strong  about  corrupt  local 
influence  and  intimidation ;  denounce  that  fellow,  and  call  on 
the  electors  to  free  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  dictation — 
you  know  the  sort  of  bunkum.  That  will  drive  Chorley  over 
to  mo.” 

You  are  excessively  kind,  sir,”  said  Balfour,  who,  despite- 
his  disappointment,  could  not  help  bursting  out  into  a  laugh.. 
**  1  have  no  doubt  that  would  be  excellent  sport  for  you.  But, 
you  see,  I  want  to  get  into  Parliament.  I  can’t  go  skylarking 
about  Engleburv,  merely  to  make  a  fool  of  Mr.  Chorley.” 

**  There’s  a  good  deal  of  the  greenhorn  about  you,”  said  th» 
old  gentleman,  testily,  for  he  did  not  like  being  laughed  at, 

but  that  is  natural  at  your  age.  Of  course,  I  mean  to  resign. 
I  had  thought  of  resigning  in  favour  of  that  boy  of  Lord 

S - ’s,  who  is  a  clever  lad,  if  he  would  give  up  Frencht 

Radicals  and  atheism.  But  I  will  resign  in  your  favour,  if  your 
like — at  the  last  moment — after  Chorley  has  been  working  for 
me  like  the  hound  he  is.  And  what  do  you  say  to  that,  young 
man  ?  ” 

Mr.  Hamden  rose,  with  a  proud  smile  on  his  face.  He  wa» 
vain  of  his  diplomacy ;  perhaps,  too,  it  pleased  him  to  patro¬ 
nise  this  younger  man,  to  whom  a  seat  in  the  House  was  of 
such  inflnite  consequence. 

**  Do  I  understand,  sir,  that  you  meant  to  give  up  your  seat 
in  any  case  P  ”  Balfour  asked. 

Certainly  I  did,”  said  the  other.  If  I  wished  to  retain 
it,  do  you  think  I  should  be  afraid  of  you — I  mean  of  any 
candidate  that  Chorley  could  bring  forward  ?  No,  no ;  don’t 
you  believe  any  such  stufl*.  The  people  of  Englebury  and  X 
have  had  our  quarrels  ;  but  we  are  good  friends  at  bottom.  It 
will  bo  a  very  disgraceful  thing  if  they  don’t  give  me  a  hand¬ 
some  piece  of  plate  when  I  retire.” 

”  My  dear  sir,”  said  Balfour,  with  saturnine  simplicity,  t 
will  take  care  of  that” 

“  And  I  am  not  going  to  spend  a  penny  in  a  bogus  contest ; 
mind  that.  But  that  is  not  your  business.  Now  go  away» 


that  was  likely  to  covet  the  glory  of  returning  so  distinguished 
and  independent  a  person  as  himself. 

And  in  his  straightforward  fashion  he  went  direct  to  this 
old  gentleman,  whom  he  found  in  a  little,  and  old-fashioned, 
but  famous  club  in  St.  James’s  Street.  The  member  for 
Englebury  had  once  been  a  flne-looking  man ;  and  even 
now  there  was  something  striking  about  the  firm  mouth, 
aquiline  nose,  keen  eyes,  fresh  colour,  and  silvery  hair ;  but 
the  tall  form  was  bent  almost  double;  and  the  voice  was 
querulous  and  raucous.  He  came  into  the  small  side-room 
with  Balfour’s  card  in  his  hand ;  he  bowed  slightly  and  stifily ; 
and  in  that  second  had  keenly  studied  his  adversary’s  face,  as 
if  he  would  read  every  line  of  the  character  impressed  on  it. 

**  Sit  down,”  said  he. 

Balfour  sat  down,  and  appeared  to  consider  for  a.,  second 
or  so  how  he  would  open  the  conversation.  The  two  were 
familiar  with  each  other’s  appearance  in  the  House ;  but  had 
never  spoken. 

**  I  suppose  you  know,  Mr.  Hamden,  that  they  mean  to  turn 
me  out  of  Ballinascroon  P  ” 

'*Ye8,  I  do — yes,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  in  a  staccato 
fashion.  And  you  wont  to  turn  me  out  of  Englebury  ?  Yes 
—I  have  beard  that  too.” 

I  thought  of  trying,”  said  Balfour,  frankly.  “  But  now  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  not  to  stand  unless  there  is  a  vacancy. 
There  was  a  talk  of  your  resigning.  I  have  called  now  to  ask 
you  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  rumour ;  if  not,  I 
will  let  Englebury  alone.” 

**  Ay,”  said  the  elder  man,  with  gruff  emphasis — “  Chorley 
—that  fool  Chorley — told  you,  didn’t  he  ?  You  are  in  league 
with  Chorley,  aren’t  you  P  Do  you  think  that  fellow  can  get 
my  seat  for  you  P  ” 

**  I  tell  you  I  don’t  mean  to  try,  sir,  imless  you  intend  to 
give  it  up  of  y^ur  own  free  will.  Chorley  P  Oh,  no ;  I  am 
not  in  league  with  Chorley ;  he  and  I  had  a  quarrel.” 

**  I  didn’t  hear  about  that,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  still 
regarding  his  enemy  with  some  reserve.  *'I  haven’t  been  down 
there  for  a  long  time  now.  And  so  Chorley  was  humbugging 
you,  was  he  P  You  thought  he  had  put  you  in  for  a  good 
thing,  eh  P  Don’t  you  believe  that  ass.  Why,  he  made  some 
representations  to  mo  some  time  ago - ” 

At  this  point  Mr.  Hamden  suddenly  stopped,  as  if  some 
new  light  had  struck  him. 

**  Ha,  that  was  it,  was  it  P  You  quarrelled  with  him,  did 
you  P  ”  he  said,  glancing  at  Balfour  a  quick,  shrewd  look. 

**  Yes,  I  did,”  said  Balfour,  and  I  swore  I  would  fight  him, 
and  you,  and  everybody  all  round,  and  win  the  seat  in  spite  of 
any  coalition.  That  was  vapouring.  I  was  in  a  rage.” 

Mr.  Hamden  stroked  his  hands  on  his  knees  for  some  little 
time,  and  then  he  laughed  and  looked  up. 

**  I  believe  what  you  havo  told  me,”  he  said,  staring  his 
enemy  full  in  the  face.  **  I  see  now  why  that  presumptuous 
fellow,  Chorley,  made  overtures  to  me.  To  tell  you  the  truth; 
I  thought  he  wanted  me  to  spend  more  money,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  and  I  sent  him  about  his  business.  Well,  sir, 
you’ve  done  the  best  thing  you  could  have  thought  of  by 
coming  straight  to  me.  I  will  tell  you  a  secret.  I  had 
prepared  a  nice  little  plan  for  dishing  both  you  and 
Chorley.” 

And  here  the  old  gentleman  laughed  again,  at  his  own 
smartness.  Balfour  was  glad  to  find  him  in  this  pleasant 
humour ;  it  was  not  everyone,  if  all  stories  be  true,  that  the 
member  for  Englebury  received  so  pleasantly. 

**  I  like  the  look  of  you,”  said  Mr.  Hamden,  bluntly.  **  I 
don’t  think  you  would  play  any  tricks.” 

“  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,”  said  Balfour,  drily. 
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Don’t  tell  anybody  you  bare  seen  me.  I  like  the  look  of  you ; 
I  think  you  have  too  many  opinions  j  but  as  soon  as  you  get 
into  some  small  office-~and  the  Qoyemment  might  do  woise^ 
I  will  say— -you  will  get  cuxedi  of  that.  Goodnlay  to  you.” 

There  is  a  teleg^ph  office  at  the  foot  of  St.  James’s  Street. 
Balfour  walked  right  down  there,  and  sent  a  message  to  his  friend 
J ewsbury  at  Oxford :— **  Come  down  at  once  to  the  *  Oteen  FoXf 
Englehury,  Some  fun  going  on*'  Then,  finding  he  could  just 
^tch  the  afternoon  train,  he  jumped  into  a  Hansom  and 
drore  to  Paddington  Station.  He  arrived  at  Englehury  with¬ 
out  even  a  tooth-brush  j  but  he  had  his  cheque-book  in  his 
pocket 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Jewsbury  arrived  the  next  day;  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  election  began  at  once.  Jewsbury  was  in  the 
secret,  and  roared  with  laughter  as  he  heightened  the  pun¬ 
gency  of  the  paragraphs  which  called  on  the  electors  of  Engle- 
bury  to  free  themselves  from  political  slavery.  And  Balfour 
laughed  as  heartily  when  he  found  himself  lashed  and  tom  to 
pieces  every  morning  by  the  Englehury  Mercury ;  because  he 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the  editor  of  that  important 
<3rgan  might  have  to  change  his  tune,  in  asking  the  sitting 
member  to  obtain  the  Goyemment  advertisements  for  him. 

It  was  a  fierce  fight,  to  be  sure ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chorley 
had  such  faith  in  their  time-honoured  representative  that  they 
called  on  their  fellow-townsmen  to  raise  a  sum  to  defray  Mr. 
Hamden’s  expenses.  Then,  on  the  night  before  the  election, 
the  thunderbolt  fell.  Mr.  Hamden  attended  a  meeting  of  his 
friends  and  supporters.  He  thanked  them  most  cordially  for 
all  they  had  done  on  his  behalf.  The  weight  of  years,  he  said, 
was  beginning  to  tell  on  him ;  nevertheless  he  had  been  loth 
to  take  his  hand  from  the  plough ;  now,  however,  at  the  last 
moment,  he  felt  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  task  their  kindness 
and  forbearance  longer.  But  he  felt  it  a  privilege  to  be  able  to 
resign  in  favour  of  an  opponent  who  had  throughout  treated 
him  with  the  greatest  courtesy — an  opponent  who  had 
already  made  some  mark  in  the  House — who  would  do 
credit  to  the  borough.  That  the  constituency  was  not 
divided  in  its  opinions  they  would  prove  by  voting  for  Mr. 
Balfour  like  one  man.  He  called  for  three  cheers  for  his  anta¬ 
gonist  ;  and  the  meeting,  startled,  bewildered,  but  at  the  same 
time  vaguely  enthusiastic,  positively  roared.  Whether  Mr. 
Ghorley,  who  was  on  the  platform,  joined  in  that  outburst 
could  not  well  be  made  out.  Next  day,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
Mr.  Hugh  Balfour  was  elected  member  of  Parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Englehury;  and  he  straightway  telegraphed  off 
this  fact  to  his  wife.  Perhaps  she  was  not  looking  at  the 
newspapers. 

Well,  he  was  only  a  young  man;  and  he  was  no  doubt 
proud  of  his  success  as  he  hastened  down  to  Surrey  again.  Then 
everything  promised  him  a  glad  home-coming;  for  he  had 
learned  in  passing  through  London  that  the  charge  against 
Lord  Willowby  and  his  fellow-speculators  had  been  with- 
.^rawn — he  supposed  the  richer  merchants  had  joined  to  buy 
the  man  off.  And  as  he  drove  over  to  The  Lilacs  he  was  full 
of  eager  schemes.  Lady  Sylvia  would  come  at  once  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  the  house  in  Piccadilly  would  be  got  ready  for  the 
opening  of  Parliament.  It  would  be  complimentary  if  she 
went  down  with  him  to  Englehury,  and  called  on  one  or  two 
people  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made'down  there.  Surely 
.ahe  would  be  glad  to  welcome  him  after  his  notable  victory. 

But  what  was  his  surprise  and  chagrin  to  find  that  Lady 
Sylvia’s  congratulations  were  of  a  distinctly  formal  and  correct 
<diaracter ;  and  that  she  did  not  at  all  enter  into  his  plans  for 
leaving  The  Lilacs. 

«  Why,  Sylvia,”  said  he,  surely  you  don’t  hate  Englehury 
simply  because  you  disliked  the  Chorleys  P  Chorley  has  been 


my  sworn  enemy  all  through  this  fight ;  and  I  have  smote 
him  hip  and  thigh  I  * 

“  I  scarcely  remember  anything  about  the  Chorleys,”  she 
said,  indifferently. 

“  But  why  would  you  rather  live  down  here  P  ”  stud  he,  in 
amazement 

**  You  know  you  will  be  every  night  at  the  House,”  she 
said. 

**Not  more  than  other  members,”  he  remonstrated.  **I 
shall  have  three  nights  a  week  free.” 

‘*And  then  you  will  be  going  out  among  people  who  are 
altogether  strangers  to  me — who  will  talk  about  things  of 
which  I  know  nothing—  ” 

“  My  dear  child,”  said  he,  “  you  don’t  mean  to  say  you  in¬ 
tend  to  live  down  here  all  by  yourself  during  the  time  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  sitting  P  You  will  go  mad !  ” 

”  I  have  told  you  before,  Hugh,”  said  she,  **  that  I  cannot 
leave  papa  while  he  is  so  poorly  as  he  is  at  present.  You  will 
have  plenty  of  occupation  and  amusement  in  London  without 
me ;  I  must  remain  here.” 

There  was  a  fiash  of  angry  light  in  the  deep-set  grey  eyes. 

**  If  you  insist  on  remaining  here,”  said  he,  because  your 
father  chooses  to  go  pottering  about  after  those  rabbits - ” 

Then  he  checked  himself.  Had  he  not  vowed  to  himself 
again  and  again  that  he  would  be  tenderly  considerate  to  this 
gentle-souled  creature,  who  had  placed  the  happiness  of  her 
life  in  his  hands  P  If  she  had  higher  notions  of  duty  than  he 
could  very  well  understand,  ought  he  not  at  least  to  respect 
themP 

Ah,  well,  Sylvia,”  said  he,  patting  her  on  the  shoulder, 
"  perhaps  you  are  right.  But  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  it 
very  dull.” 


UTERATUEE. 


THE  REVIVAL  OP  LEARNING. 


Benaiesanee  in  Italy:  The  Revioal  of  Learning.  By  J.  A. 
Symoods.  London;  Smith,  Elder,  and  Go.  1877. 


It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  write  a  history  of  the  cnltnre 
of  any  age  or  period,  to  seize  its  permanent  elements 
and  interpret  them  to  men  whoso  modes  of  thought  and 
feeling  are  different.  But  such  a  task  becomes  especially 
difficult  when  the  literary  result  of  au  age  was  a  general 
stimulus  to  mental  activity  rather  than  any  work  of 
creative  genius,  when  a  band  of  adventurous  discoverers 
opened  up  the  way  to  new  regions  which  they  had  not 
the  power  to  explore.  This  is  the  somewhat  thankless 
labour  which  Mr.  Symonds  has  undertaken  in  his 
history  of  the  ‘  Revival  of  Learning.’  The  works  of 
the  Humanists  moulder  unread  in  libraries,  and  their 
names  are  unknown  save  to  a  few  students ;  yet  they 
wrought  a  noble  work  in  their  generation,  and  built 
up  the  foundation  on  which  modern  culture  rests.  To 
disentangle  their  greatness  from  their  littleness,  to  seize 
the  characteristics  of  their  spirit  and  of  their  method, 
to  show  by  striking  incidents  in  their  lives  and  by 
quotations  from  their  writings  the  general  tendency  of 
^e  movement  which  they  led — such  is  the  difficult  task 
of  a  historian  of  the  scholars  of  the  Renaissance.  We 
are  interested  in  the  general  result  of  their  labours,  not 
in  the  particular  details  ;  we  care  not  for  the  men  them¬ 
selves,  but  for  the  spirit  which  animated  them,  and 
the  way  in  which  they  worked. 

Mr.  Symonds  has  taken  this  view  of  his  functions, 
but  has  scarcely  possessed  the  self-restraint  necessary  to 
carry  it  out.  His  book  halts  between  an  essay  on  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  revival  of  learning  and  a 
biographical  dictionary  of  its  scholars  and  their  works. 
Looked  at  as  a  popular  account  for  the  general  reader, 
it  is  long  and  heavy,  and  disproportionate  on  some 
points.  Looked  at  as  a  serious  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  scholarship,  it  is  devoid  of 
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new  resalts,  and  is  rag^e  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is  too 
mnoh  vrritten  for  the  general  reader,  to  satisfy  the 
scholar — too  much  written  for  the  scholar  to  please  the 
g^eral  reader.  Regarding  it  as  an  essay,  we  should 
say  it  was  academic  and  pedantic ;  regaling  it  as  a 
history,  we  shonld  say  it  contained  little  that  could 
not  be  gathered  from  the  pages  of  Tiraboschi. 

Still,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  that  Mr.  ^monds 
has  done  a  work  which  was  very  necessary.  With  the 
exception  of  the  writings  of  Boscoe  and  Hallam,  there  is 
scarcely  any  information  about  the  Italian  Renaissance 
accessiole  to  the  English  reader.  Roscoe  is  so  prostrate 
before  his  Medicean  heroes  that  his  whole  view  of  their 
ago  is  distorted,  and  his  critical  judgments  are  worth¬ 
less;  Hallam,  on  the  other  hand,  is  brief  and  scanty. 
Mr.  Symonds  has  done  good  service  to  English  litera¬ 
ture  in  bringing  toother  the  results  of  modem  criticism, 
and  setting  the  period  in  the  light  in  which  it  strikes  a 
modem  enquirer.  We  must  also  give  Mr.  Symonds 
raise  for  having  to  some  degree  pruned,  in  the  volume 
efore  ns,  the  wild  exuberance  of  rhetoric  which  marked 
his  earlier  volume.  It  is  trae  that  he  has  done  so  by 
adopting  philosophic  terminology  to  an  extent  whicn 
makes  ms  pages  needlessly  pedantic,  and  that  he  also 
employs  scientific  metaphors  which  offend  against 
literary  taste.  The  following  sentence  is  an  instance ; — 
**  These  times  of  clairvoyance  and  of  intellectual  mag¬ 
netism,  when  individuals  of  genius  appear  to  move  like 
vibrios  in  a  life-sustaining  fluid  specially  adapted  to  their 
needs,  are  rare  in  the  history  of  the  world.”  We  trust 
that  this  scientific  phrase  is  a  step  towards  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  simpler,  purer,  and  more  incisive  style.  We 
observe  also  that  the  process  of  weaving  his  book 
together  has  caused  Mr.  Symonds  much  trouble.  His 
method  of  connecting  his  subjects  is  certainly  inartistic 
as  well  as  wearisome.  His  clauses  repeat^ly  begin, 
“ This  is  the  proper  place  to  mention ;  ”  “I  must  not 
omit;”  “It  still  remains  to  speak  of;”  “I  may  also 
add.”  This  casual  and  apologetic  method  of  introducing 
subjects  reaches  its  height  in  the  following  happy 
thought : — “  Since  I  have  begun  to  speak  of  didactic 
poems,  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  noticing 
Fracas  tore.” 

In  his  survey  of  the  *  Revival  of  Learning  in  Italy,* 
Mr.  Symonds  begins  with  Petrarch,  as  being  the  first 
and,  in  some  ways,  the  greatest  of  the  Humanists.  He 
set  forth  the  dignity  of  learning,  the  high  vocation  of 
a  writer,  the  duty  of  a  student  to  discover  and  ex¬ 
plain  the  truth.  To  high  aims  and  lofty  enthusiasms 
Petrarch  added  a  keen  feeling  for  beauty  of  style  and 
genuine  msthetic  sympathy  with  the  monuments  and  art 
of  antiq^uity.  In  him  the  rising  movement  towards  the 
realisation  of  an  individual  life  found  at  once  an  ex¬ 
ponent  and  a  guide.  Men’s  glory  changes  with  the 
changes  of  time  ;  and  Petrarch’s  fame  now  rests  on  his 
Italian  sonnets,  while  his  Latin  poem  on  Africa  is  for¬ 
gotten.  But  in  his  own  day  it  was  his  labours  as  a 
scholar  that  made  his  name  renowned,  and  led  Boccaccio 
to  bow  down  before  him  as  his  master,  and  turn  from 
the  story-telling  of  the  “  Decamerone  ”  to  the  more  im¬ 
portant  labour  of  investigating  the  genealogy  of  the 
Pagan  gods,  and  the  attempt  to  scrape  together  enough 
Greek  to  understand  Homer  with  the  help  of  a  barbarous 
translation.  From  the  days  of  Boccaccio  onwards  the 
passion  for  humanism  'spread  rapidly.  With  enthu¬ 
siastic  devotion  scholars  betook  themselves  to  the  search 
for  manuscripts.  Forgotten  writers  were  brought  to 
light.  Manuscripts  were  transcribed  and  quickly  circu¬ 
lated.  The  knowledge  of  Greek,  which  had  been 
entirely  lost  for  all  literary  purposes,  was  with  difficulty 
recovered  for  the  use  of  the  western  world.  A  band  of 
zealous  explorers  busied  themselves  on  every  side  in 
discovering  afresh  the  remains  of  that  beautiful  and 
noble  world  of  classical  thought  which  barbarism  had 
destroyed  and  ignorance  bad  overwhelmed  with  rubbish. 
It  was  an  age  of  simple  enthusiasm,  when  everything 
was  new  and  wondrous.  Day  by  day  brought  to  the 
student  fresh  treasures  and  filled  him  with  fresh  raptures. 

“  O,  precious  acquisition,”  writes  Leonardo  Bruni  to 
Poggio  on  hearing  of  bis  discovery  of  a  MS.  of  Quintilian. 


“  O  unexpected  joy  !  Shall  I,  then,  in  truth  be  able  to 
read  the  whole  of  that  Quintilian  which,  mutilated  and 
deformed  as  it  has  hitherto  appeared,  has  formed  my 
solace  ?  I  conjure  you  to  send  it  me  at  once,  that  at 
least  I  may  set  eyes  on  it  before  I  die.” 

Such  was  the  temper  of  these  early  scholars,  and  their 
lives  and  labours  deserve  more  gratitude  from  us  than 
we  are  wont  to  give.  We  live  in  an  atmosphere  so 
filled  with  the  fragrance  of  classical  culture  that  we  re¬ 
gard  it  as  an  immemorial  possession  of  mankind.  We 
forget  that  the  continuity  of  classical  traditions  was 
broken  for  weary  centuries ;  we  forget  how  hard  was 
the  toil  by  which  the  slow-growing  plant  of  classical 
culture  again  spread  its  roots  through  a  soil  that  had 
been  stiffened  and  hardened  by  the  mixture  of  Teutonic 
clajr.  The  history  of  the  revival  of  learning  has  much 
in  it  that  is  heroic.  We  who  have  entered  into  the 
labours  of  these  early  scholars  may  learn  to  appreciate 
more  our  heritage  when  we  know  at  what  cost  it  was 
obfoined.  The  mere  mechanism  of  knowledge  had  to  bo 
made  up  afresh.  The  Latin  grammar  of  the  schoolboy 
of  to-day  is  the  fruit  of  the  laborious  lives  and  patient 
study  of  successive  generations  of  enthusiastic  scholars. 

Mr.  Symonds  is  concerned  only  with  tracing  the 
revival  of  learning  in  Italy  duiing  the  fifteenth  and 
early  sixteenth  centuries.  He  divides  this  period  into 
four  stages,  each  of  which  he  illustrates  in  detail.  The 
first  stage  was  that  of  discovery,  and  it  is  round  the 
fresh  enthusiasm  of  the  discoverers  that  our  interest 
most  closely  gathers.  To  this  succeeded  an  epoch  of 
arrangement’  and  translation,  when  libraries  were 
founded,  Greek  authors  rendered  into  Latin,  so  as  to 
be  generally  understood,  and  circles  of  learned  men 
gathered  round  Cosimo  de*  Medici  at  Florence,  King 
Alfonso  of  Naples,  and  Pope  Nicolas  V.  at  Rome.  In 
the  third  stage  these  circles  of  scholars  harden  into 
coteries  and  academies  ;  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  no 
longer  so  important  as  the  improvement  of  style. 
Finally,  in  the  fourth  stage,  style  has  become  all- 
important  ;  learning  is  not  so  much  esteemed  as  grace¬ 
ful  diction  and  a  facility  for  turning  polished  phrases. 
Before  the  final  blow  came  from  without,  Italian 
scholarship,  like  Italian  art,  had  run  its  course. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  which  he  has  thus 
sketched  out,  Mr.  Symonds  tells  us  of  the  lives  and 
writings  of  the  chief  of  the  Humanists.  This  he  does 
in  some  detail,  mentioning  names  of  authors  and  titles 
of  books  which  are  never  made  real  to  the  reader.  More¬ 
over,  in  dealing  with  the  labours  of  the  Humanists,  Mr. 
Symonds  shows  more  interest  in  their  original  compo¬ 
sition  than  he  does  in  their  philological  and  gram¬ 
matical  labours.  He  is  ready  to  sketch  the  subject  of 
a  poem,  or  the  point  of  an  epigram,  but  we  do  not 
gather  much  about  the  history  of  grammar  or  the 
progress  of  philology.  We  wish  Mr.  Symonds  had  been 
less  literary  and  more  scientific.  Again,  about  the  lives 
of  the  Humanists,  we  have  details  enough,  but  Mr. 
Symonds  is  a  little  hesitating  in  his  judgment  on  their 
characters.  He  speaks  kindly  of  them  as  individuals, 
and  harshly  when  he  regards  them  as  a  class.  Yet  it  is 
hard  to  separate  a  class  from  the  general  society  of 
which  it  forms  a  part.  The  era  of  the  Renaissance  was 
not  a  time  of  exalted  morality  in  Italy  any  mure  than 
the  era  of  the  Reformation  was  in  Germany  or  England. 
Emancipation  is  always  fraught  with  dangers  ;  and  it  is 
hard  to  bring  the  arrogance  of  spiritual  liberty  into 
accordance  with  moral  law.  The  early  Humanists  were 
simple  enthusiasts,  but  the  class  soon  broadened  into  a 
profession,  whose  members  led  a  wandering  and  careless 
fife,  trusting  to  the  fear  inspired  by  the  keenness  of 
their  pen  to  gain  their  livelihood,  and  imbued  with  the 
principles  of  Paganism  rather  than  those  of  Christianity. 
Their  poems  were  often  indecent,  to  please  the  taste  of 
their  patrons,  and  they  were  prepared  to  write  an  in¬ 
vective  against  an  opponent  in  the  choicest  Latin,  with 
copious  imputations  of  the  most  recherche  vices  of 
antiquity.  Mr.  Symonds  seems  to  us  to  be  too  fond  of 
alluding  to  the  unmentionable.  He  regards  the  sensual 
side  of  the  Renaissance  as  of  equal  importance  with 
its  scholarship.  He  recurs  with  a  rather  distressing 
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frequency  to  Beccadelli’s  ‘  Hemaphroditus,*  while  he 
tells  M  nothing  about  the  ‘  Hypnertomachia  Poliphili,* 
and  little  of  the  contents  of  Pofitian's  ‘  Miscellanea.* 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  appreciate  justly  the  moral 
effect  of  any  intellectual  movement.  Evei^  re¬ 
moval  of  old  landmarks  is  dangerous,  and  the  Italian 
Humanists  as  a  class  degenerated  into  Pagan  sen¬ 
sualists,  whose  writings  were  often  marked  by  un¬ 
blushing  licentiousness.  But  we  must  remember  that 
there  was  a  readiness  amongst  them  to  sacrifice  all  con¬ 
sideration  of  moral  meaning  to  the  desire  for  attractive 
form,  and  that  even  their  licentiousness  was  a  literary 
effort.  They  took  the  subjects  of  the  poets  of  the 
Boman  Empire,  and  outdid  them  in  shamelessness ;  but 
their  lives  were  not  so  bad  as  their  talk.  Italian  society 
was  no  doubt  corrupt,  because  the  Christian  basis  of 
morals  had  been  almost  entirely  abandoned  before  the 
outburst  of  enthusiasm  for  the  joys  of  this  life  which 
revived  Paganism  had  given  back  to  the  world.  But 
all  society  is  corrupt  when  we  have  its  records  in  full. 
We  tend  to  judge  of  the  morality  of  different  ages  by 
men's  readiness  to  recognise  their  vices,  and  trick  them 
out  in  literary  form.  But  in  the  period  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  this  is  hardly  a  fair  test.  Literature  had 
become  entirely  a  matter  of  form,  and  the  imputation 
of  monstrons  vices  had  become  a  figure  of  speech.  It 
is  difficult  to  be  quite  certain  how  far  the  writings  of 
the  time  correspond  to  anything  actaal.  Guarino,  a 
man  of  blameless  life,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three, 
when  he  is  the  father  of  twelve  children,  wrote 
enthusiastic  praises  of  Beccadelli,  without  showing 
any  consciousness  of  the  immoral  character  of  his 
book.  In  his  case,  we  see  clearly  how  entirely 
the  sense  of  literary  form  was  apart  from  any  care 
about  the  meaning  of  the  thing  written.  This  is  a  grave 
fault  in  itself,  but  it  is  a  different  thing  from  entire 
depravity.  We  wish  Mr.  Symonds  had  set  to  work  to 
give  us  soberly  once  for  all  in  his  book  Ins  clear  opinion 
about  the  moral  side  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  After 
saving  his  say  once  on  that  point,  he  mi^ht  have  dis¬ 
missed  it,  and  kept  to  the  history  of  learning.  As  it  is, 
he  recurs,  in  the  case  of  every  fresh  character  whom  he 
introduces,  to  the  unpleasant  side  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  the  Humanists.  Perhaps  Mr.  Symonds  is 
tiring  to  be  strictly  impartial,  and  conscientiously 
labouring  to  give  us  the  whole  truth.  But  the  result  of 
his  method  is  embarrassing  and  distracting.  His  judg¬ 
ments  do  not  always  seem  to  agree  with  one  another. 
We  seem  to  have  a  running  chorus — “Naughty, 
naughty,  but  so  nice.** 

Mr.  Symonds,  however,  has  done  much  in  his  book 
which  makes  it  a  real  acquisition  to  English  readers. 
Though  it  is  not  sufficiently  vigorous  or  decided  in  tone, 
and  though  it  prefers  to  play  over  the  surface  of  its 
subject  rather  than  search  into  its  real  meaning,  it  still 
brings  together  much  that  was  not  to  be  found  in 
English  before.  Moreover,  it  shows  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  style,  in  method,  and  in  sobriety  of  judgment 
over  Mr.  Symonds’  last  volume,  ‘  The  Age  of  the 
Despots.* 


BALOCHISTAN. 

The  Country  of  Balochutan :  its  Geography,  Topography,  Ethno¬ 
logy,  and  History.  With  a  Map,  Photographic  Illustrations, 
&c.  By  A  W.  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.  London :  George  Bell  and 
Sons. 

Compilations  of  this  sort  are  useful  at  all  times,  and 
are  particularly  welcome  when  there  is  a  general  curi¬ 
osity  to  know  all  that  is  to  be  known  about  the  subject 
of  them.  Mr.  Hughes  does  not  lay  claim  to  originality  ; 
he  does  not  profess  to  give  us  merely  his  own  impres¬ 
sions  ;  but  he  has  collated  all  the  authorities  on  the 
subject  of  Balochistan,  and  has  sifted  and  put  together 
a  complete  account  of  the  country,  of  its  physical  fea¬ 
tures,  its  inhabitants,  and  its  history.  This  makes  a 
less  readable  book  than  a  narrative  of  personal  experi¬ 
ences  in  a  strange  country,  but  when  a  country  has 
been  visited  by  a  good  many  travellers,  and  when  there 
has  arisen  something  more  than  a  mere  topographical 


or  ethnological  interest  in  it,  a  careful  collection  of  the 
results  becomes  highly  necessary.  Though  Mr.  Hughes 
does  not  profess  to  be  original,  he  has  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  numerous  documents  that  are  not  generally 
accessible.  Government  reports,  and  pamphlets.  Mate- 
ri^s  have  been  gradually  accumulating  for  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Balochistan,  the  very  name  of  which — 
another  of  the  many  reminders  of  the  vastness  of  our  em¬ 
pire — awakens  hardly  any  association  in  the  minds  of  the 
general  English  public.  Within  the  last  few  years  English 
officers  and  doctors  connected  with  the  Indian  service 
have  travelled  through  the  country,  and  made  careful 
and  copious  notes,  so  that  whoever  cares  to  know  about 
it,  and  its  jungle  of  quarrelling  tribes  and  chiefs,  wanted 
only  such  a  compilation  as  Mr.  Hughes’s  to  supply  the 
necessary  information. 

Perhaps  instead  of  saying  that  there  is  at  the  present 
moment  a  general  curiosity  about  the  affairs  of  Balo¬ 
chistan,  we  should  rather  say  that  there  ought  to  be 
such  a  curiosity,  for  though  we  seem  to  have  within 
the  last  few  months  practically  annexed  the  territory, 
assuming  everything  but  the  responsibilities  of  direct 
government,  and  though  the  territory  is  as  large  as 
England  and  Scotland,  wonderfully  little  interest  has 
been  excited  by  this  change  in  our  relations  with  the 
Khan  of  Khelat.  Very  few  people  have  been  at  the 
trouble  to  find  out  who  the  Khan  of  Khelat  is.  Most  of 
us  are  in  the  position  of  Goldsmith’s  squire,  who  “  no 
more  troubled  his  head  about  Hyder  Ally  or  Ally  Cawn 
than  about  Ally  Croaker.**  Mr.  Hughes’s  compact  little 
book  tells  us  all  about  Khudadad  Khan  and  his  ante¬ 
cedents,  and  also  explains  why  we  should  trouble  our 
heads  about  him.  The  much-talked-of  “  road  to  India’* 
from  Central  Asia  lies  through  the  territory  which  is 
nominally  under  his  dominion.  It  is  universally  agreed 
that  if  ever  India  should  be  invaded  from  Central  Asia, 
the  route  of  the  invaders  must  lie  either  through  the 
Bolan  Pass  or  through  the  Mula  Pass  in  Balochistan. 
Through  the  centre  of  this  country  runs  a  range  of  high 
and  irregular  mountains,  a  continuation  of  the  mountain 
barrier  that  separates  the  valley  of  the  Indus  from 
Afghanistan.  Mr.  Hughes,  who  is  elaborate  in  all  his 
details,  enumerates  eleven  passes  by  which  the  Balo¬ 
chistan  mountains,  the  entire  mass  of  which  is  compre¬ 
hended  under  the  name  of  the  Brahuik  plateau,  can  be 
crossed;  but  only  two,  the  Bolan  and  the  Mala,  are 
practicable  for  large  bodies  of  men  with  impedimenta. 
We  quote  the  substance  of  his  description  of  these  passes, 
to  give  some  idea  of  one  of  the  difficulties  which  beset 
the  invasion  of  India. 

Bolan  Pass. — The  Bolan  pass,  from  the  low  count  rj  of  Kachh 
Gandava,  commences  at  a  spot  said  to  be  in  lat.  29*  SO'  N.,  and 
long.  67*  4(f  £.,  about  five  miles  north-west  of  the  town  of  Dadar, 
the  pass  itself  being  a  succession  of  narrow  vallejs  between  high 
ranges  having  a  north-westerly  course.  Through  it  runs  the  Bol&n 
river  (or  torrent),  which  rises  at  Sir-i-Bol&n,  one  march  from  the 
western  or  upper  mouth  of  the  pass.  From  the  entrance  of  the 
Bolaa,  about  250  yards  wide,  near  I)adar,  to  the  first  halting- place, 
Khuodilani,  seven  miles  distant,  the  road  runs  through  a  valley 
about  a  third  of  a  mile  in  width  and  enclosed  by  low  hills  of  clay- 
capped  sandstone ;  these  are  succeeded  by  limestone  hills  covert 
with  loose  pebbles  and  boulders,  and  again  by  ranges  of  conglome¬ 
rate  of  gr^t  height.  The  Bolan  stream,  up  the  course  of  which 
the  road  ascends,  is  frequently  crossed  during  this  first  march  to 
Khuodilani.  After  leaving  this  latter  placo  for  Kirta,  the  next 
stage,  fourteen  miles  in  distance,  the  pass  rapidly  narrows,  the  con¬ 
glomerate  cliffs,  some  800  feet  in  height,  closing  in  upon  each  o^er 
and  leaving  but  a  narrow  passage,  through  which  the  Bolin  river 
finds  its  way,  at  times  filled  with  water.  It  is  this  TOition  of  the 
pass  which  Masson  mentions  as  being  the  most  dreaded  by  caravans. 
For  three  miles  or  so  from  this  defile  the  road  is  very  stony,  but  it 
afterwards  opens  out  on  a  level  valley,  though  the  river  has  again 
to  be  frequently  crossed  and  recrossed.  Hera  is  situate  the  sm^l 
village  of  Kirta,  1,200  feet  in  elevation,  which  has  a  fort  and  is  in¬ 
habited  by  Balochis,  the  river  running  under  the  base  of  the  hills 
behind  the  town.  The  next  march  from  Kirta  is  the  halting-place 
of  Bibi-Nani,  1,695  feet  in  height,  and  nine  miles  from  Kirta.  The 
next  march  from  Bibi-N4ni  is  to  Ab-i-Gum  (or  the  lost  water^, 
fourteen  miles,  so  called  because  the  small  stream  near  which  it  is 
situate  occasionally  loses  itself  in  the  shingly  soil  and  again  appears 
elsewhere.  The  road  to  this  place  is  over  Icose  shingle  and 
boulders,  and  is,  as  Cook  remarks,  extremely  fatiguing.  It  is  very 
gradual  in  ascent  for  the  first  four  miles,  but  much  steeper  after¬ 
wards  ;  the  height  of  Ab-i-Gum  above  sea-level  is  about  2,600  feet. 

The  next  stage  from  Ab-i-Gum  is  Sir-i -Bolin,  six  miles  distant, 
and  about  4,400  feet  in  altitude.  From  the  Sir-i-Bol4n  to  the  top 
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of  the  pMs  ftt  the  Deeht-i-Bideulat,  the  route  takes  a  weeterW 
coursl^  and  no  water  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles  is  obtainable.  It 
is  in  the  last  three  miles  of  this  march  that  the  most  dangerous 
portion  of  the  pass  is  found.  Here  the  road  becomes  narrow,  until 
at  last,  bj  the  ^prozimation  of  the  ranges  on  each  mde,  it  is  oalj 
soffidenti^  wide  to  admit  of  three  or  four  men  riding  abreasL  The 
hills  on  either  side,  which  are  still  of  limestone,  tower  abore  to  a 
gnreat  height,  and  can  only  be  ascended  at  either  end.  After  a  time 
tile  pass  beeves  wider  and  the  hills  less  precipitous,  till  at  length 
it  opens  out  into  a  narrow  rallej  extending  westward,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  patii  cross-cuts  the  crest  of  a  hill  about  80  or  90  feet 
high,  and  enters  a  broad  plain  called  the  **  Dasht-i-Bidanlat,”  some 
fli^n  or  twenty  miles  across  from  east  to  west,  and  about  the  same 
in  length  from  north  to  south.  The  eleration  of  the  crest  of  the 
Bolin  pass  is  about  0,800  feet,  the  arerage  ascent  being  ninety  feet 
in  the  mile,  and  the  total  length  from  the  entrance  near  Didar,  in 
the  low  country,  is  thus  sixty  miles  in  length. 

With  regard  to  the  difficnlties  of  trayersing  this  pass, 
'  Mr.  Hughes  says  further : — 

From  a  military  point  of  view  the  Bolan  pass  is  important,  as 
artillery  can  be  conveyed  through  it  without  any  serious  difficulty. 
In  1839  a  Bengal  column  took  six  days  to  get  up  the  pass,  and  its 
artillery,  consisting  of  8-inch  mortars,  24-pounaer  howitsers,  and 
IS-pounder  guns,  were  safely  carried  through.  There  are,  however, 
dangers  to  be  apprehended  at  times  from  the  Bolin  torrent,  which 
is  subject  to  sudden  floods,  from  one  of  which  a  Bengal  detachment, 
in  1841,  was  lost  with  its  baggage.  The  pass  is  unfortunately  in¬ 
fested  by  the  Marri  and  Khika  tribe  of  Balochis,  who  live  mostly 
by  plundering  the  caravans  proceeding  from  Khorasin  to  Sindh,  and 
this  want  of  security  to  person  and  property  prevents  any  of  the 
pei^ably  disposed  tribes  from  settling  in  the  valleys,  where,  it  is 
believed,  a  fair  amount  of  good  soil  and  an  admirable  command  of 
water  would  allow  of  large  qnantities  of  rice  and  other  crops  being 
cultivated  with  success. 

After  a  description  of  the  various  stages  in  the  Mula 
Pass,  Mr.  Hughes  compares  it  as  follows  with  the 
Bolan 

The  Mula  pass  is  in  all  about  102  miles  in  length  from  its 
entrance  in  the  low  country  to  the  source  of  the  river,  the  averoM 
rise  being  about  forty-flve  feet  in  the  mile.  It  is  considered,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  preferable,  as  a  military  pass,  to  the  Bolan,  the  road 
being  better,  the  ascent  easier  and  more  regular,  and  some  supplies, 
at  least,  being  obtainable  in  it.  At  the  close  of  1839,  General 
Willshire’s  force,  after  storming  Kalat,  returned  to  Sindh  by  this 
route ;  but  the  guns  brought  down  with  it  were  only  light  fleld- 
pieces.  Masson,  who  traversed  this  pass,  remarks  that,  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  the  route,  presenting  a  succession  of  open 
spaces,  connected  by  narrow  passages  or  defiles,  is  very  defensible, 
at  the  same  time  affording  convenient  spots  for  encampment,  an 
abundance  of  excellent  water,  fuel,  and  more  or  less  forage.  It  is 
level  throughout — the  road  either  tracing  the  bed  of  the  stream  or 
leading  near  to  its  left  bank.  It  is  not  only  easy  and  safe,  but  may 
be  travelled  at  all  seasons,  and  is  the  only  camel  route  through  the 
hills  intermediate  between  Sarawfin  and  Jhalawin  nod  Kachh 
from  the  latitude  of  Sh&l  (where  the  line  of  intercourse  is  by  the 
route  of  the  Bol&n  river)  to  Khozdar,  from  which  a  road  leads  into 
Middle  Sindh.  Danger  from  predatory  bands  is  not  even  to  be 
apprehended,  and  in  this  respect  alone  it  has  an  immense  advantage 
over  the  Bolan  pass.  Bellew,  who,  as  previously  mentioned,  pass^ 
in  1872  over  but  a  portion  of  it  leading  to  Khozdar,  sa3rs  that  in  a 
distance  of  about  fifty  miles,  extending  from  Pir  Chatta  to  Qaz,  it 
presents  a  succession  of  basins,  connected  by  narrow  straiig  that  are 
very  crocked.  The  basins  are  those  of  Pir  Chatta,  Kuhau,  Pani-wat, 
Jah,  Hatichi,  Fazzan,  Pir  Lakka,  Hassnah,  and  Narr.  Each  of 
these  is  more  or  less  cultivated,  contains  abundant  water  and  fuel, 
but  very  little  or  no  pasture,  and  limited  camping  surface.  The 
rainy  season  is  in  July  and  August.  During  these  months  violent 
storms  occur  on  the  mountains,  and  the  pass  often  becomes  suddenly 
flooded  by  swift  torrents  that  sweep  all  before  them. 

Such  being  the  most  practicable  roads  to  India  from 
Central  Asia,  we  have  an  obvious  reason  for  being  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  Khan  of  Khelat,  under  whose  rule  they 
nominally  are.  The  Khan  of  Khelat  reigns  over  Balo- 
chistan  without  governing  it.  In  immediate  contact 
with  him  are  powerful  chiefs,  whose  allegiance  is  of  the 
most  unstable  and  untrustworthy  character.  Any  slight 
grievance,  any  tempting  opportunity,  suffices  to  set  one 
or  more  of  them  intriguing  against  their  sovereign,  and 
there  are  always  a  few  rival  claimants  to  the  throne 
living  somewhere  in  exile  ready  to  be  put  forward  upon 
occasion.  Usually  the  Khan’s  most  dangerous  enemies 
are  his  most  trusted  counsellors.  This  is  the  state  of 
things  at  the  seat  of  power  in  Khelat ;  and  scattered  all 
over  the  counti^  are  tribes  who  maintain  a  more  or  less 
independent  existence,  and  eke  out  their  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence  by  the  plunder  of  caravans.  The  history  of 
Khelat,  of  which  a  carefnl  summary  is  given  by  Mr. 
Hughes,  is  a  history  of  the  complicated  intrigues  con¬ 
nected  with  accessions,  conspiracies,  rebellions,  assassi¬ 


nations,  depositions,  restorations,  the  usual  interminable 
cycle  of  events  under  a  barbarous  and  insecure  govern- 
ment.  * 

It  is  not  quite  certain  how  far  the  Indian  Government 
has  departed  of  late  from  our  habitual  policy  in  regard 
to  such  neighbours  of  not  interfering  with  their  internal 
affiairs  beyond  recognising  and  occasionally  subsidising 
the  reigning  chie^  and  declining  to  withdraw  our  in  oral 
support  from  him  by  recognising  a  successor  till  ho  has 
been  killed  or  driven  unmistakeably  out  of  his  domi¬ 
nions.  A  few  months  ago  Lord  Lytton  protested  against 
the  inhuman  and  atheistic  policy  of  looking  on  at  the 
struggles  of  a  neighbouring  people  without  lending 
them  a  hand  to  help  them  out  of  their  disorders,  but  it 
does  not  yet  appear  to  what  extent  this  doctrine  haa 
been  carried  out  in  the  case  of  Khelat.  Lord  Salisbury 
denied  the  other  day  that  there  had  been  any  change  in 
our  frontier  policy.  This  is  true  to  the  extent  that 
there  is  precedent  and  treaty  right  for  everything 
that  seems  to  have  been  done  at  Khelat.  There 
were  British  political  agents  at  Khelat  till  1873, 
when  the  agent  for  the  time.  Major  Harrison, 
was  withdrawn,  partly  because  the  Khan  disliked  him, 
and  his  position  was  not  safe,  partly  to  let  the  Khan  see 
how  he  could  get  on  without  him.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  new  departure  in  sending  Major  Sandeman  as 
political  agent  to  Khelat;  it  is  only  resuming  old 
relations,  and  may  be  as  useful  for  our  own  interests  as 
for  avoiding  the  reproach  of  an  inhuman  and  atheistic 
policy.  There  is  precedent  also  and  justification  in 
reason  for  sending  an  escort  with  Major  Sandeman.  It 
is  when  we  come  to  the  size  of  the  escort,  and  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  a  large  portion  of  it  at  Quettah,  that  the  suspicion 
arises  of  a  new  departure.  A  saying  is  attributed  to  the 
ill-fated  Bumes,  that  the  man  who  advises  the  advance 
of  a  single  British  soldier  beyond  the  Indus,  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  his  country.  Here  we 
have  8CK)  or  1,000  soldiers  advanced  from  Sukkur ;  and 
from  all  that  appears,  they  are  under  the  guise  of  an 
escort  really  effecting  an  occupation  of  commanding 
positions  in  the  country.  It  may  be  that  this  number 
of  soldiers,  sufficient  probably  to  conquer  not  only 
Khelat  but  Afghanistan  as  well,  are  indispensable  for 
the  protection  of  the  British  agent.  It  is  a  troubled  time 
in  Balochistan,  and  precautions  may  be  necessary ;  but 
the  proceeding  looks  very  much  like  the  carrying  out  of 
the  much  debated  and  hitherto  rejected  scheme  of 
occupying  Quettah.  Even  this  may  be  plausibly 
defended  as  not  being  a  new  departure,  but  merely 
an  implementing  of  a  treaty  right.  As  long  ago 
as  1841,  a  treaty  concluded  between  the  ruling 
Khan  and  the  Indian  Government  contained  an  article 
consenting  to  the  occupation  of  any  position  that  might 
bo  deemed  necessary,  either  by  British  troops  or  by  the 
troops  of  the  Shah  of  Afghanistan,  with  whom  we  were 
then  on  terms  of  great  amity.  This  article  was  repeated 
in  a  subsequent  treaty,  of  date  May,  1854.  So  that  we 
have  a  complete  right  to  station  troops  at  Quettah,  if  it  is 
deemed  necessary.  All  the  same,  to  station  troops  there 
is  a  departure  from  the  policy  which  has  been  observed 
since  our  disastrous  experiences  in  Afghanistan.  But 
the  Government  refuse  to  say  what  exactly  it  is  that 
they  have  done  in  regard  to  Quettah.  Thejr  seem 
to  imply  that  they  mean  what  is  comparatively  a 
large  army  in  Balochistan — the  whole  forces  at 
the  disposal  of  Khudadad  Khan  amount  to  about 
3,000,  half  of  whom  are  just  as  likely  to  fight  against 
him  as  for  him — as  an  escort  to  Major  Sandeman,  part 
of  the  escort  accompanying  him  to  Khelat,  and  part 
remaining  at  Quettah,  to  secure  his  retreat  by  the  Bolan 
Pass  in  the  event  of  treachery. 

The  map  attached  to  Mr.  Hnghes’s  valuable  book  does 
not  quite  fulfil  Lord  Salisbury’s  requirements  of  size. 
It  is  not  on  the  scale  of  our  large  Ordnance  Survey 
maps.  But  it  is  a  fairly  big  map,  on  which  you  cannot 
cover  more  than  300  miles  between  finger  and  thumb. 
Otherwise  it  is  rather  disappointing,  though  no  doubt 
accurate  as  far  as  it  goes,  its  most  conspicuous  defect 
being  that  it  does  not  give  all  the  names  of  places  to 
which  Mr.  Hughes  makes  reference  in  the  text. 
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SEONEE. 

Stotut,  or  Cctnp  I^t  on  the  Satpura  Range,  Bj  R.  A.  Sternd&le, 
r.R.G.S.  London :  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Mr.  Stemdale’s  book  possesses  manj  of  the  vices, 
and  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  the  virtnes,  of  the 
class  of  literature  to  which  it  belong.  Among^  the 
former  may  be  included  a  propensity  for  colloquial 
slang,  moralisings  in  the  style  of  the  immortal  Tapper, 
and  fine  descriptive  writing.  Many  Indian  books  of 
travel  and  adventure  leave  on  the  reader's  mind  a 
chaos  of  fragmentary  impressions  similar  to  that  which, 
according  to  Punchy  is  revived  in  the  dreams  of  an 
Academy  critic  the  night  after  opening  day.  But  Mr. 
Stemdale’s  volume  gives  one  a  definite  picture  of 
Indian  life,  to  which  those  especially  who  may  in  some 
deg^ree  be  femiliar  with  it  will  gladly  return  again  and 
arain.  The  description  of  the  district  oflBcer’s  camp, 
where  justice  is  administered  in  a  rough-and-rea^ 
but  thoroughly  satisfactory  fashion,  is  true  to  the 
life.  Fordham,  the  officer  in  question,  is  a  good 
specimen  of  a  class  of  men  who  are  as  familiar  with 
native  ways  and  native  dialects,  and  can  turn  them 
to  account  even  more  shrewdly  than  the  smartest  native 
gentlemen  in  the  service.  In  the  scene  alluded  to,  the 
seiiihtadar^  or  native  Secretary  of  the  Court,  months 
grandly  about  “  administering  ”  the  oath,  and  “  repeat¬ 
ing  "  the  oath,  to  the  intense  bewilderment  of  the  wit¬ 
ness — “a  primitive-looking  old  savage,"  who,  “rising 
from  the  ground,  and  casting  his  axe  over  his  shoulder,” 
“  advanced  to  the  table  and  stood  on  one  leg,  the  Gondi 
attitude  of  respect,  and  with  his  hands  join^."  Ailer 
every  effort  to  repeat  and  administer,  the  grandiloquent 
serishtadar  could  get  nothing  out  of  the  witness  beyond 
the  respectful  expression  of  assent,  “  Ho,  Dada."  The 
old  savage  would  have  gone  on  for  a  week  saying  “  Ho, 
Dada,”  and  grinning  as  he  stood  on  one  leg,  if  the 
English  Judge  had  net  interfered.  The  latter  simply 
asked  him  to  what  god  he  said  his  prayers.  “  Burra  Deo  ” 
(big  God),  “  Maharaj,"  replied  the  old  man,  grinning 
from  ear  to  ear.  “  Well,  then,  hold  up  your  hand  and 
swear  ‘  Burra  Deo  Ka  Kirria.*  ”  “  Burra  Deo  Ka  Ktrrta,*' 
repeated  the  old  man  solenmly.  “  How  old  are  you  ?  " 
“How  can  I  say,  Maharaj  ?  "  “  About  twelve  or  thirteen 

years  may  be - ."  This  reply,  says  our  author,  elicited 

a  burst  of  laughter,  but  Fordham  interposed  with,  “  How 
often  have  you  seen  the  bamboo  flower  ?  ”  “  Twice, 

Maharaj,  and  a  third  approaches."  “  Put  him  down  as 
seventy-five,"  said  Fordham  to  the  serishtadar.  “  Now 
go  on  and  tell  us  what  you  know  about  the  boundary  of 
the  village."  This  story  of  the  serishtadar  reminds  one 
of  the  pompous  Scotch  advocate,  who  succeeded  in  be- 
muddling  a  country  witness  by  asking  him  whether  he 
thought  the  prisoner  was  compos  mentis.  The  witness 
would  only  grin  and  look  foolish.  At  last  the  Judge 
interposed,  “  Noo,  jist  tell  me,  do  ye  think  is  there 
onything  in  him."  “  De'il  a  thing,"  burst  out  the  man, 
with  a  smile  from  ear  to  ear,  “  but  what’s  put  iutil  him 
wi’  the  spune."  Mr.  Sterndale,  we  say,  enters  fully  into 
the  spirit  of  the  simple,  interesting  life,  which  he  has  had 
so  many  opportunities  of  studying  in  one  of  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  the  Central  Provinces,  viz.,  the 
Seonee  district.  Some  passages  of  his  book  are,  if  we 
may  use  the  expression,  steeped  in  Indian  sentiment ;  and 
it  is  a  pity  that  our  author  cannot  give  poetic  expression 
to  his  feelings.  His  solitary  attempt  in  this  direction  is  a 
complete  failure.  It  is  called  “  The  Song  of  Umma 
Maiee,"  or  of  the  sacred  well  overshadowed  by  a  tree  in 
which,  say  the  Gonds,  dwell  the  souls  of  their 
ancestors. 

Perhaps  the  most  charming  portions  of  this  book  are 
those  which  relate  to  the  folk-lore  of  the  place,  and  the 
remarkable  feats  of  the  Hindoo  im}rrovisatori.  Anti¬ 
quarians  are  aware  that  the  Central  Provinces  are  very 
rich  in  cromlechs  and  kindred  remains  of  a  type  exactly 
oorrasponding  to  those  which  have  been  found  in  Great 
Britain  and  elsewhere  in  Europe.  The  Seonee  people 
give  a  fanciful  explanation  of  the  origin  of  a  stone- 
circle  which  in  this  country  would  be  called  Druidical. 


The  River  Gunga,  say  they,  wanted  a  wife;  and  the 
Deotas  (gods)  “agreed  it  vras  only  just  and  fair  he 
should  have  a  wife  as  other  rivers  mostly  have."  So 
the  Hirrie  river  was  born  ;  and  all  the  Deotas  and  wood¬ 
land  fays  came  to  her  lyedding  with  the  wild  River 
Gun^.  ^  All,  except  Kookra  Deo,  whom  they  did 
not  invite — for  ho  was  “crabbed  and  ill-favoured, 
and  made  everybody  miserable.  Alas,  they  forgot 
that  he  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  as  well  aa 
the  most  malicious  of  the  Deotas.  It  was  a  sad 
mistake,  and  Kookra  Deo  laughed  a  savag^e  laugh  when 
he  heai^  of  it,  and  vowed  to  be  revenged."  .... 
With  the  Deotas  also  “  came  Rajah .  Bobal  Sah  on  hia 
winged  horses — yes,  Sahih^  horses  had  wing^  in  those 
days :  Indra  cut  them  off,  but  they  carry  the  marks  to 
this  day.  Look  at  your  horse’s  legs,  Sahibf  and  you 
will  see  the  marks." 

Well,  they  all  met  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers, 
and  the  older  Deotas  sat  on  the  grass,  in  gproups,  gos¬ 
siping,  and  watching  the  younger  Deos  and  the  wood¬ 
land  fays  as  they  danced  hand  in  hand,  in  ringfs,  and  in 
the  bright  moonlight — danced  all  the  merrier  because 
the  crabbed  old  Kookra  was  away.  But  old  Kookra 
was  watching  them  from  behind  a  rock,  and  “  laughing’ 
with  savage  glee  "  as  he  thought  of  his  revenge  for  the 
slight  they  put  upon  him  when  they  agreed  not  to  in¬ 
vite  him  to  the  wedding  dance : — 

The  mirth  grew  fast  and  furious,  and  the  revel  was  at  its  height* 
when  Kookra  Deo,  chuckling  to  himself  and  filling  his  ears  with 
claj,  pulled  out  a  bundle  from  under  his  arm — it  was  a  cock,  fast 
asleep.  Placing  it  on  the  rock  before  him  he  gave  it  a  shake,  and 
snatching  a  handful  of  feathers  from  its  tail,  he  plunged  with  a 
triumphant  yell  into  the  Gunga.  The  startled  bird  awoke  with  a 
scream,  looked  round  half  sleepily  for  a  second,  and  then  clapped 
his  win»  and  crew,  loud  and  clear.  That  instant  sudden  silence 
I  fell  on  ^e  place ;  the  dancers,  the  groups  of  watchers,  all  turned 
into  stone :  rude  blocks  occupied  the  place  of  nymph  and  £a^,  and 
hushed  was  the  sound  of  revelry.  Weeping,  the  silver  Hims  fell 
into  the  arms  of  the  Gunga,  who  bore  her  sobbing  away.  Thera 
are  no  more  Deotas  or  woodland  fays  left  in  the  silent  valley  since 
the  night  when  the  wicked  Kookra  turned  them  all  into  stone. 

The  above  legend,  which  first  appeared  in  an  Indian 
magazine  article  on  the  prehistoric  remains  of  Central 
India,  has  obvious  points  of  resemblance  with  many 
!  folk-tales  of  Northern  Europe.  The  presence  of  the 
cock-crow  myth  is  particularly  noteworihy.  In  another 
story,  fall  of  Hindoo  extravagance,  and  called  after 
“  Raja  Cband  Sa  and  the  hundred  headless  horsemen," 
mythological  readers  will  find  what  appear  to  be  the 
analogues  of  the  prophetic  birds,  the  Fafnir  caves,  and 
the  Odin  swords,  Ulysses  bows,  excaliburs,  and  other 
weapons  from  the  armouiy  of  the  comparative  mytho- 
logists.  A  good  example  of  native  repartee  and  skill  in 
“boasting  matches"  is  given  at  page  126.  One  man^ 
bragging  about  his  father’s  riches,  says  that  his  stable 
“  is  of  such  extent  as  to  take  a  horse  eleven  months  to 
go  from  one  end  stall  to  the  other."  The  second  boaster 
then  says  that  his  father  has  a  bamboo  with  which  he 
sweeps  away  the  clouds  from  the  sun’s  face  in  harvest 
time.  “  Very  good,"  says  number  one,  “  but  where  doea 
your  father  keep  that  bamboo  ?  ’’  “  Why,  in  your  father’s 
stable,’’  said  number  two. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  sporting  tales  of 
which  the  book  is  full,  and  which  lovers  of  that  species 
of  literature  will  find  very  entertaining.  Let  us  add 
that  Mr.  Sterndale  gives  some  new  facts  a^ut  Lalla, 
the  famous  native  shiharry^  described  by  Captain  Forwth 
in  his  very  interesting  ‘Highlands  of  Central  India.’ 
Lalla  was  a  very  singular  character,  and  the  story  of  his 
life  is  worth  reading.  Readers  of  another  turn  of  mind 
will  find  much  to  edify  them  in  the  comnarison  between 
Seonee  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago  and  as  it  is  at  the 
present  day.  Its  history  is  just  of  a  piece  with  that  of 
the  Central  Provinces  in  general,  whose  progress  from  a 
wild  state  of  nature  to  comparative  civilisation  is  perhaps 
more  remarkable  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  Indian 
province.  For  which  consummation,  no  English  ruler, 
we  may  add,  of  the  Central  Provinces  deserves  grei^r 
honour  than  the  present  Governor  of  Bombay  Sir 
Richard  Temple. 
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GOVERNMENTS  ANP  VICE. 

Lavoi  for  th$  Emulation  of  Vice.  Bjr  Sheldon  Amot,  M.A.  Lon* 

don  :  Sterenf  and  Sons. 

Professor  Amos  has  sacceeded  to  a  remarkable  degree 
in  writing,  not  only  an  able,  but  a  readable  book,  upon 
a  subject  which  demands  more  universal  and  patient 
study  than  it  has  yet  received.  To  understand  the 
question  with  which  this  book  deals  has  become  a  duty 
which  neither  statesman  nor  politician,  nor  anyone 
reallv  anxious  for  the  future  welfare  of  his  country,  can 
any  longer  throw  on  one  side,  and  we  have  here  a 
standard  work  of  facts,  opinions,  and  arguments  of  the 
greatest  use  and  completeness. 

The  arguments  for  state*  regulation  are  fully  given  in  the 
words  of  those  who  have  been  most  responsible  for  its  intro¬ 
duction  on  the  Continent  and  in  England ;  and  it  comes 
out  with  perfect  clearness,  that  the  English  method  is 
simply  a  reproduction  of  foreign  methods,  the  differences 
being  apparent  only  and  due  to  the  necessity  of  out¬ 
wardly  complying  with  the  forms  of  the  English  con¬ 
stitution.  One  curiously  characteristic  difference  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  ;  in  England,  State-regulation  is 
a  matter  of  law,  and  depends  upon  Acts  of  Parliament ; 
in  France  and  some  other  countries  it  is  outside  the  law 
and  is  an  independent  matter  of  police  administration. 
Hence,  while  in  England,  opponents  have  merely  to  re¬ 
peal  a  statute,  in  France,  where  a  serious  opposition  has 
begun  to  manifest  itself  among  the  workmen  and  the 
Protestants,  it  is  a  system  that  has  to  be  uprooted,  and, 
moreover,  a  system  deeply  planted  and  with  long  years 
of  growth. 

The  book  is  a  most  fair  and  temperate  one,  but  a 
thorough  study  of  it  will,  we  think,  leave  upon  the 
mind,  for  final  result,  the  conviction  that,  apart  from 
all  abuses,  the  system  of  regulation  as  contemplated, 
designed,  and  embodied  in  Taws  is  distinctly  incom¬ 
patible  with  public  liberty,  with  public  morality,  and 
with  the  real  diminution  of  vice. 

Into  the  medical  question  Mr.  Amos  does  not  enter, 
but  we  learn  incidentally  that  doctors  differ,  that  official 
statistics  are  hotly  contested,  and  that  medical  men  in 
France  are,  on  their  own  evidence,  profoundly  disap¬ 
pointed  at  the  want  of  success  that  has  hitherto  attended 
their  gigantic  endeavours,  and  now  demand  a  rigour 
and  stringency  so  excessive,  if  not  so  inhuman,  as  to 
look  like  the  final  effort  of  despair.  We  note  also,  by 
the  wav,  that  it  is  still  to  the  long-protected  city  of 
Paris  that  those  must  go  who  wish  to  study  the  worst 
forms  of  suffering  which  this  regulation  was  so  greatly 
to  mitigate,  if  not  to  stamp  out. 

It  would  be  painful  to  rehearse  at  length  the  similar 
course  which  these  attempts  have  everywhere  pursued. 
There  must  be  a  register  of  unfortunates.  The  word 
register  does  not  appear  in  the  English  Acts,  but  the 
thing  is  necessary.  It  will  save  much  trouble,  legal 
and  other,  if  women  will  voluntarily  submit  to  enrol¬ 
ment  for  periodical  surgical  supervision,  and  there  is 
the  “  voluntary  submission  ”  (in  France  inscription 
volontaire)  forced  upon  them  by  the  police.  It  would 
seem  that  if  anyone  is  to  be  allowed  voluntarily  to  doom 
herself  for  a  stated  period  to  a  life  so  horrible,  that  this 
should  in  every  possible  way  be  opposed  by  the  law,  and 
not  connived  at  and  facilitated  ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  no 
real  care  is  taken  to  ascertain  that  a  woman  is  not  ab¬ 
solutely  the  reverse  of  willing,  and  has  not  been  terrorised, 
or  driven,  or  duped  into  signing.  It  is  clear  also  that  a 
woman  who  once  submits  cannot  escape  the  consequences, 
that  is  practically,  cannot  renounce  the  life  until  the 
expiration  of  the  time  signed  for,  except  by  the  consent 
of  the  police. 

Regarding  the  duties  cast  upon  the  surgeon,  we  need 
only  say  that  they  were  condemned  by  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  of  1 871 ,  but  are  still  in  force  in  England,  and 
are  considered  on  the  Continent  as  of  the  very  essence 
of  the  system,  the  future  success  of  which  is  generally 
held  to  depend  upon  their  being  performed  with  far 
more  terrible  stringency  than  is  yet  anywhere  the 
case. 

Another  step  that  a  Government  embarked  upon  this 


course  has  to  take  is  to  tolerate  licensed  houses  of  ill- 
fame,  brimful  of  actual  slavery  and  nameless  horrors  as 
the^  are,  and  to  come  into  relations  with  their  keepers. 
Thw  may  be  done  openly  as  in  France,  or  indirectly 
as  in  England ;  but  without  some  tacit  understanding, 
some  virtual  protection  from  prosecution  of  those  who 
obey  them  and  play  into  their  hands,  the  work  laid 
upon  the  police  could  hardly  be  performed. 

The  extraordinary  moral  perversion  wrought  by  this 
class  of  persons  coming  to  consider  themselves  a  sort  of 
State  functionaries  may  be  judged  by  the  following 
letter,  one  of  several  published  by  Dr.  Parent-Duch&telet 
as  specimens  of  applications  made  to  the  Prefect  of 
Police  of  Paris  : — 

**M.  le  Prefect.  Mdtle.  D -  has  the  honour  to  explain 

to  you  the  cruel  reverses  of  fortune  that  would  have  driven  her 
to  the  final  act  of  despair,  if  she  had  not  been  restrained  by  a 
sentiment  of  religion  from  parting  with  that  which  comes  from 
above.  Her  grave  and  circumspect  conduct,  the  care  she  has 
taken  of  her  father  and  mother  and  that  she  lavishes  on  her  chil¬ 
dren  have  won  for  her  the  esteem  and  consideration  of  all  the 
better  class  of  people;  being  unable  to  bring  herself  to  work,  she 
desires  to  be  authorised  to  receive  at  her  house  six  women,  &c.  &c.** 

And  so  with  the  others;  all  run  in  the  same  strain. 
“  We  are  unfortunate,”  they  say,  “  but  pious  and  re¬ 
spectable,  and  have  always  done  our  duty  ;  we  seek  an 
honest  livelihood,  that  we  may  provide  for  the  wants  of 
our  children ;  therefore,  M.  le  Prefet,  we  entreat  the 
privilege  to  keep  a  licensed  house  of  ill-fame  !  ”  • 

The  question  of  free  certified  hospitals  is  discussed 
with  great  clearness  and  ability,  but  upon  this  our  space 
forbids  us  to  enter ;  we  must,  however,  find  room  for 
another  quotation  upon  the  all-important  topic  of  what 
it  is  possible  to  do,  in  addition  to  constantly  endeavour¬ 
ing  in  every  way  to  raise  the  standard  of  social  sexual 
morality : — 

Of  more  general  remedies  applicable  to  England,  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  army  oa  a  basis  which  favours,  instead  of  discouraging, 
marriage,  and  which  secures  the  recruiting  from  a  higher  type  of 
men  than  hitherto,  and  shortens  the  period  of  service,  will  gradually 
be  found  to  meet  one  part  of  the  difficulty ;  while  similar  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  organisation  ^of  the  navy  and — so  far  as  law  can 
achieve  it — in  the  merchant  service,  coupled  with  the  institution  of 
wisely-planned  sailors’  homes,  and  the  preservation  of  strict  order 
in  seaport  towns,  will  cooperate  in  the  same  direction.  Another 
part  of  the  difficulty  will  be  met  by  giving  increased  powers  both  to 
the  police  and  to  respectable  inhabitants — who  will  thus  check  each 
other — to  put  down  all  lodging-houses  so  soon  as  they  exhibit  signs 
of  becoming  brothels.  This  will  require  a  reconstruction  of  local  acts 
now  in  force  in  some  of  the  chief  towns,  and  their  extension  all  over 
the  country.  The  absolute  suppression  of  juvenile  prostitution  and 
profligacy  in  boys  and  girls,  and  the  rigid  preservation  of  public 
order  and  decency  in  the  streets,  whether  it  be  violated  by  men  or 
women,  by  a  more  effective  police  force  and  better  regulations  than 
are  found  in  many  towns  at  present,  are  also  remedies  which  obvi¬ 
ously  suggest  themselves. 

Such  are  some  of  the  directions  in  which  persevering 
efforts  may  safely  be  made  with  good  hopes  of  success  ; 
but  let  us,  at  any  rate,  shrink  back  from  bringing  our 
country  within  the  danger  of  that  fatal  decay  which 
must  await  the  State  where  organised  vice  has  become 
as  recognised,  if  not  as  cherished,  an  institution  as 
marriage  itself. 


ART  IN  DRESS. 

L'Art  dans  la  Parure  etdans  le  Vitement.  Par  M.  Charles  Blanc. 

Paris :  Librairie  Benouard. 

M.  Charles  Blanc  was  not  one  of  the  Immortal  Forty 
when  he  wrote  this  quaint  and  singularly  fascinating 
essay  ;  an  Academician  has  little  to  do  with  dress,  and 
none  of  the  respected  body,  dead  or  alive,  has,  as  far  as 
we  are  aware,  ever  condescended  to  hold  out  on  the  cut  of 
a  coat,  or  the  shape  and  taste  of  a  feminine  head-gear. 
M.  Charles  Blanc  has ;  and  many  will  be  glad  to  read 
what  one  of  the  most  fastidious  of  French  art-critics  has 
to  say  on  a  subject  apparently  so  frivolous.  He  is  the 
first,  we  believe,  who  has  ventured  to  assert  that  a  tailor 
may  be  a  man  of  genius  and  a  dressmaker  a  subtle  and 
elaborate  artist,  and  he  is  the  first  also  who  has  proved 
it  in  a  happy  blending  of  msthetic  science  and  amiable 
discourse.  In  M.  Blanc's  work  the  artist  will  find 
rules  and  remarks  upon  the  suiting  of  colours  and  the 
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harmoBy  that  should  exist  between  the  sfyle  of  type  and 
that  of  garment  which  will  help  him  in  his  use  of  the 
brush ;  the  coquette  will  look  for  and  find  the  way  to 
set  off  her  advantages,  and  conceal  or  attenuate'^her  short- 
comings*;  and  the  man  will  discover  many  hints  which 
may  enable  him,  if  not  to  correct  Nature,  to  make  the 
best  of  what  Nature  has  given  him.  M.  Charles  Blanc 
does  not,  of  course,  dilate  upon  the  use  of  the  ronge- 
pot,  and  the  addition  of  artifice  to  the  human  body ;  he 
takes  the  body  as  it  is,  and  shows  that,  without  laying 
oneself  open  to  a  charge  of  foppery,  one  q5n  attend  to 
his  prescriptions,  and  find  oneself  infinitely  better  off 
than  one  was  before  by  so  doing.  He  tells  what  beauty 
should  do  in  order  to  show  itself  in  its  full  glow ;  he 
tells  blondes  the  colours  they  should  prefer,  and  hrunes 
those  they  should  avoid ;  he  points  out  to  the  plain  how 
to  mitigate  by  fair  and  legitimate  means  the  defects  of 
their  structure;  and  he  generally  informs  ladies  that 
they  dress  in  defiance  of  common  sense,  and  for  the 
mort  part  sacrifice  their  good  looks  to  the  despotism  of 
fashion.  All  this  he  writes  so  ingeniously,  and  with 
such  deference  to  the  rules  of  harmony,  that  it  is  im. 
possible  to  say  that  his  book  is  not  strictly  a  work 
of  art. 

It  is  said  that  the  fair  sex  is  too  intent  on  the  art  of 
pleasing  the  strong  one  not  to  be  perfectly  aware  of 
what  is  and  is  not  becoming.  We  do  not  claim 
*  authority  upon  this  complex  and  interesting  question ; 
we  have  not  made  a  particular  study  of  feminine 
feeling ;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  exactly  the  senti- 
ments  of  the  sex  on  this  subject  without  being  one  of  its 
body ;  but  we  will  say,  with  M.  Charles  Blanc,  at  the 
risk  of  being  taxed  witn  egotism  and  sheer  ingratitude, 
that  most  ladies  attire  themselves,  with  whatsoever 
object,  very  unbecomingly  indeed.  We  would  even  in¬ 
sinuate  that  the  present  work  would  be  of  profit  to 
Englishwomen  more  than  to  any  others.  If  we  walk  in 
the  streets*  of  the  metropolis,  we  see  that  ladies  ignore 
one  of  the  elementary  rules  of  toilette.  They  are 
not,*  as  has  unjustly  been  asserted,  afflicted  with  large 
and  shapeless  feet,  but  they  do  certainly  insert  their 
extremities  in  ungainly  boots  and  shoes  which  would 
convey  this  impression  to  the  unbiassed  stranger.  Their 
sense  of  harmony  does  not,  either,  appear  to  be  of  the 
keenest ;  they  seem  to  consider  that  the  best  dress  is 
that  which  attracts  the  most  attention;  and  starting 
from  the  conviction  (which  might  lead  them  farther 
than  they  think)  they  mingle  three  or  four  colours  of 
the  crudest  hue  in  a  way  most  unpleasant  to  behold. 
They  follow  fashion,  though  perhaps  they  are  uncon¬ 
scious  of  it,  in  a  manner  most  trying  to  the  delicate 
feelings  of  their  admirers,  without  thinking  that  they 
could  assimilate  it  to  their  personal  wants  ;  they  wear 
head-gears  of  natural  but  more  frequently  of  false  hair, 
which,  if  measured,  would  be  found  to  be  a  third  of 
their  whole  height ;  they  wear  low  dresses  when  thev 
are  thin ;  it  is  true  that  they  do  not  wear  them  hign 
when  they  are  not.  What  a  confusion  of  the  rules  of 
good  taste !  A  plain  lady  could  make  herself  attractive, 
and  even  induce  men  to  say  that  she  is  pretty,  if  she  would 
only  dress  aesthetically,  and  a  pretty  one  would^  appear 
ten  times  prettier.  One  who  is  tall  has  no  business  to 
wear  high-neeled  boots,  a  mountain  of  dead  hair,  and  a 
dress  with  vertical  stripes — these  three  things  will  make 
her  appear^gigantic.  If  her  proportion  is  perfect,  she 
must  endeavour  not  to  alter  it  by  an  injudicious  attire  ; 
if  it  is  defective,  she  should  try  to  correct  it  by  her  own 
judgment  and  the  art  of  the  dressmaker.  She  should 
adapt  the  style  of  her  dress  to  her  own  physiognomy ; 
if  her  features  are  classical,  she  should  affect  simplicity ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  her  face  is  chiffonnee^  she  can  render 
her  dress  more  capricious  and  original.  The  Venus^  de 
Milo  would  cut  a  very  sorry  figure  in  a  bonnet  d  la 
heMnitm  and  a  lively  Parisian  gown.  Let  us  hear  the 
author  on  the  question  of  coiffure ;  it  will  be  seen  in  his 
remarks  that  a  hairdresser  has  a  right  to  entitle  himself 
an  “  artist  in  hair.”  “  Woman  requires  profound  art  in 
her  head-dress,  and  she  cannot  always  dress  her  own  hair. 
The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  a  woman  who  prepares 
herself  for  that  great  work,  her  toilette,  is  the  shape 


of  her  head,  which  must  also  be  compared  to  the  stature 
of  her  body,  to  her  slimness  or  embonpoint.  But  it  is 
with  the  human  face  that  one  wishes  to  adorn,  as  of  a 
picture  one  must  finish  ;  one  can  only  judge  it  properly 
in  a  looking-glass.  Before  a  mirror  (ana  it  should  be 
o®®  c®*!  study  the  face  of  the  person,  know 
accurately  the  proportions  of  her  body  and  age,  because 
the  image  seen  in  the  glass  renders  imperfections  more 
apparent  by  showing  them  in  an  unmreseen  manner, 
that  is,  by  showing  on  the  right  what  one  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  see  on  the  left.  Being  more  free  to 
iTOk  from  head  to  foot  at  a  woman  from  variable 
distances,  the  artist  who  dresses  her  hair  will  remark 
better  what  is  to  be  remarked,  and  he  will  be  enabled 
more  easily  to  select  with  a  degree  of  attention  which 
can  be  neither  embarrassing  nor  improper,  the  kind  of 
dress  that  conforms  with  the  laws  of  his  art.  If  the 
head  is  short — it  is  always  short  when  it  is  not  oval — 
rudimentary  taste  points  out  a  sure  means  to  correct  this 
defect.  By  raising  the  hair  Chinese- wise,  one  lengthens 
the  head,  because  one  directs  looks  in  the  sense  of 
heigh^  which  can  be  still  more  accentuated  by  the 
elevation  of  the  head-dress  on  the  summit  or  at  the 
back  of  the  head.  In  this  last  case,  it  is  important  that 
the  mass  of  hair  should  rise  high  enough  to  be  seen 
when  the  person  is  seen  in  full  face,  and  that  this  mass 
should  terminate  by  a  curve,  for  if  it  affected  a  plane, 
what  should  be  raised  would  be  flattened.  .  .  . 

If  the  head  is  long,  all  that  is  presented  squarely  in  front 
must  shorten  it.  In  this  case  the  hair  must  be  combed 
b^k  on  the  temples  with  a  slight  undulation  which 
gives  it  volume.  ...  A  professor  who  has  written 
on  his  art,  and  who  dressed  the  hair  of  the  prettiest 
women  in  Paris,  Croizat,  observes  with  reason  that 
almost  all  kinds  of  head-gears  suit  a  face  of  a  perfect 
oval,  especially  those  chosen  for  round  heads.”  The 
writer’s  advice  to  men  on  the  same  subject  is  both  as 
SBsthetic  in  form  and  useful  in  practice.  The  hair  on  a 
man’s  head  may  be  very  expressive ;  its  proper  reproduc¬ 
tion  was  the  triumph  of  certain  modern  sculptors  like 
David  d’ Angers.  The  writer  remarks,  in  order  to  show 
bow  much  the  hair  may  change  the  aspect  of  the  face, 
that  often  we  do  not  recognise  a  friend  when  he  changes 
the  style  of  his  head-dress.  When  the  hair  is  long  and 
thick,  the  beard  should  be  short ;  for  the  same  reason  a 
long  beard  demands  a  head  of  hair  cropped  very  short. 
It  is,  however,  chiefly  with  the  ladies  that  M.  Charles 
Blanc  deals,  and  nothing  escapes  his  attention,  from  the 
boot  or  the  shoe — to  diminish  the  extent  of  which  he 
furnishes  several  means — to  the  glove  and  the  fan,  which 
are  important  details  in  feminine  dress.  Enough  has 
been  said  to  exhibit  the  peculiar  interest  of  this  work. 
If  ces  dames  will  attentively  stud^  its  counsels  and 
prescriptions,  they  will  profit  by  it  immensely — and  so 
shall  we. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

La  Troisieme  Invasion.  Par  Eugene  V4ron,  2*  Par  tie. 
Paris.  (Librairie  de  I’Art). — As  well  as  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  history  of  the  Third  Invasion,  whose  fine  print, 
large  margins,  and  numerous  admirable  etchings 
M.  A.  Lancon,  we  had  occasion  to  speak  highly  of  some 
months  ago,  the  Librairie  de  L*Art  have  seen  fit  also  to 
publish  a  popular  edition,  smaller  in  size  and  more  sui^ 
able  for  general  purposes,  of  which  the  second  part  is 
now  before  us.  It  is  difficult  for  anyone  to  write  the 
history  of  a  great  contemporary  political  event  like  a 
war,  of  which  the  origin  must  remain  more  or  less 
shrouded  in  obscurity,  and  of  which  the  direct  effects 
are  impossible  to  be  appropriately  estimated.  But  the 
difficulty  is  still  ^eater  if  the  historian  belongs  to  one 
of  the  nations  directly  implicated  in  the  war,  and  of 
course  greatest  of  all  when  he  happens  to  belong  to  the 
defeated  country.  An  unprejudic^  observer  may  bring 
out  a  most  valuable  work,  most  serviceable  to  after 
times ;  a  historian  belonging  to  the  victorious  party,  as 
Kinglake,  in  his  ‘History  of  the  Crimean  War,’  can 
afford  to  be  impartial ;  but  it  would  bo  perhaps  demand¬ 
ing  superhuman  virtues  to  expect  one  of  the  defeated  to 
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write  a  clear  and  nnprejadiced  account  of  his  defeat. 
Still  less,  perhaps,  could  it  be  expected  that  France,  so 
suddenly  and  swiftly  humbled  in  her  pride,  so  shaken 
in  the  faith  of  her  invincibility,  could  produce  calm  and 
critical  histoiians  of  her  humiliation.  But  it  would 
then  have  been  wiser  for  Frenchmen  to  have  left  un¬ 
touched  the  history  of  the  fierce  six  months  that  so 
strangely  altered  the  position  of  France  and  Germany, 
at  least  until  time  had  elapsed  sufficient  to  cool  the 
angry  blood  of  the  defeated,  and  somewhat  removed  the 
immediate  passion  for  revenge.  The  groat  fault  of 
Eugene  V^ron’s  book  is  an  intense  and  almost  morbid 
desire,  natural  enough,  but  jarring  to  the  reader,  to  show 
how  different  it  would  all  have  wen  if  something  had 
occurred  which  of  course  did  not  occur  ;  how  easily  the 
Germans  might  have  been  defeated  if  only  this  had 
taken  place,  how  completely  France  would  have  been 
triumphant  had  only  that  come  to  pass,  and  so  on  to  a 
wearisome  infinity.  The  incapacity  or  treachery  of  the 
French  generals  is  a  subject  that  it  seems  bad  taste  to 
touch  upon  so  pertinaciously.  History  has  not  forgiven 
to  Athens  the  murder  of  her  six  generals,  and  history 
will  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  outcry  against  her  leaders 
raised  by  France  when  she  was  defeated.  Nous  sommes 
trahiSf  became  a  sentence  to  conjure  by  towards  the 
closing  weeks  of  the  Franco-Prnssian  War,  in  the  mouths 
of  men  maddened  to  find  that  they  were  not  invincible, 
and  who  were  unable  to  accept  the  results  of  an  unjust 
war  with  a  dignified  coi^osure.  This  is  a  grave  de¬ 
fect  of  M.  V4ron’s  book,  it  was  not  so  important  in  the 
large  edition,  which  is  quite  too  large  to  read,  and  useless 
for  any  other  purpose  than  as  a  specimen  of  typography 
and  etched  illustration,  but  it  mars  terribly  the  effect  of 
the  small  edition  as  a  historical  work,  and  tends  to 
exaggerate,  in  its  popular  form,  the  evil  of  national 
vanity.  The  maps,  however,  make  the  work  useful. 

Preciaus  Stones  and  Oems.  By  E.  W.  Streeter.  (Chap¬ 
man  and  Hall.) — The  book  with  which  Mr.  Streeter's 


be  improved  by  an  additional  chapter  on  the  literature  of 
precious  stones,  that  is  not  wanting,  though  but  imper¬ 
fectly  executed,  in  Mr.  Emanuel’s  volume ;  but  taking 
it  as  it  is,  it  must  be  pronounced  exceedingly  valuable 
and  exce^ngly  interesting,  not  only  to  those  in  the 
trade,  to  whom  it  will  doubtless  prove  a  great  gift,  but 
as  a  work  of  reference  for  all  interested  in  the  subject. 

One  Eour^s  Reading.  By  William  Tegg.  (William 
Tegg  and  Co.) — The  chief  requisite  for  a  work  of  this 
nature  is  that  it  should  be  accurate.  When  a  compiler 
puts  forth  a  sort  of  commonplace  book  of  **  remarluble 
customs,  manners,  and  sayings  ”  in  use  among  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  and  **  many  others  which  have  had  their  origin 
in  our  own  time,”  the  least  to  be  e^mected  is  a  general 
correctness  of  detail.  But  *  One  Hour’s  Beading  ’  is 
lamentably  deficient  in  this  respect.  Thus,  for  example, 
and  the  example  is  in  itself  a  masterpiece  of  blundering, 
the  proverb,  **  While  the  grass  growe,  the  steed  starves, 
is  explained  as  having  originated  from  an  anecdote  told  of 
Ireton  during  the  Civil  Wars,  that  on  his  demanding  of 
a  farmer  some  corn  for  his  horse,  the  farmer  replied  that 
he  had  none,  but  that  in  the  morning  some  grass 
would  be  grown  in  a  neighbouring  field,  on  which  Iroton 
observed,  “  While  your  grass  is  growing,  my  steed  must 
be  starving.”  From  this  interesting  narrative  the  author 
of  *  One  Hour’s  Reading  ’  derives  the  proverb ;  yet 
Shakespeare,  with  a  shameful  ignorance  of  history,  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Hamlet  (Act  II.  Sc.  2),  in  answer  to 
Bosenkrants’  consolation  for  his  lack  of  advancement, 
**  Aye,  but  while  the  grass  ^^ws,  the  proverb  is  some¬ 
thing  musty.”  Had  Mr.  Tegg  taken  the  trouble  to 
consult  so  familiar  a  book  as  Dyoe’s  *  Shakespeare 
Glossary,’  he  would  have  found  it  quoted  from  Whet¬ 
stone’s  *  Promos  and  Cassandra,’  1578,  from  *  The 
Paradise  of  Daintie  Devises,’  1576,  and  from  Whitney’s 
*  Emblemes,’  1586.  Further  comment  is  needless.  The 
story  of  Peeping  Tom  of  Coventry  is  not  correctly  given. 
The  account  of  the  Admirable  Crichton  is  ludicrously 


‘  Precious  Stones  and  Gems  ’  at  once  enters  into  compe¬ 
tition  is  Mr.  Harry  Emanuel’s  similar  work,  published 
some  few  years  back.  Mr.  Streeter’s  is  very  elaborate, 
carefully  written,  and  exceedingly  useful,  but  so  was 
Mr.  Emanuel’s ;  and,  though  a  resemblance  between  the 
two  works  is,  of  course,  more  or  less  unavoidable,  still 
in  some  parts  the  resemblance  exists  so  strongly  that  it 
would  have  been  as  well  for  the  author  of  *  Precious 
Stones  and  Gems’  to  have  taken  some  notice  of  the 
existence  of  the  previous  work,  either  in  his  preface  or 
elsewhere.  For  some  things  the  earlier  book  is  the 
best ;  for  some  things  the  later  volume  bears  off  the 
palm.  Apart  from  its  use,  Mr.  Streeter’s  book  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  we  have  met  with  for  a  long 
time,  as  interesting  as  it  is  valuable.  The  chapter  on 
diamonds  is  especially  important,  and  is  very  carefully 
and  completely  worked  out.  Readers  of  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins  and  those  who  have  recently  gone  in  for  an 
msthetic  craze  about  moonstones  will  be  rather  dis¬ 
appointed  to  find  little  more  than  a  page  devoted  to 
them,  and  to  learn  that  ”  this  stone  is  remarkable  rather 
for  the  fables  which  cling  to  it  than  for  its  substantial 
value  or  qualities.”  From  a  literary  point  of  view,  Mr. 
Streeter  might  have  made  his  book  more  interesting  by 
the  introduction  of  a  little  more  narrative,  of  more  fre¬ 
quent  anecdote,  and  occasional  quotation.  Had  Mr. 
Streeter  been  desirous  of  finding  suitable  headings  to  all 
his  chapters,  the  quaint,  pedantic  series  of  poems  by 
one  of  the  brightest  stars  of  Bonsard’s  Fleiade^  Bemy 
Belleau,  entitled  ”  Lee  amours  et  nouveaux  eschanges 


incorrect  in  its  oonclusion.  The  paragraph  devoted  to 
Childer-Mass,  or  Holy  Innocents’  Day,  is  very  limited  in 
its  statements ;  the  saying,  ”  He  may  pay  too  dear  for  hia 
whistle,”  is  rightly  attributed  to  Dr.  Franklin,  but 
wrongly  explained  ;  the  Munchausen  Note  is  amusing^ 
Ac.,  Ac.  Mr.  Tegg  has  produced  some  good  and  useful 
books,  but  this  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Academy  Notes^  1877.  By  Henry  Blackburn.  (Chatto 
and  Windus.)  Illustrated  Handbook  to  the  Supplement 
tary  Art  Oalleries.  By  Charles  Evre  Pascoe.  (Hard- 
wicke  and  Bogue.) — Mr.  Henry  Blackburn’s  *  A(^emy 
Notes  ’  have  made  their  usual  appearance,  and  are  just 
as  useful  as  usual.  It  is,  however,  very  much  to  be 
regretted  that  Mr.  Blackburn  was  ”  unable  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  Mr.  Alma-Tadema’s  sketches  of  *  The  Seasons,’  ** 
as  such  an  important  contribution  to  the  value  of  the 
book  ought  not  to  have  been  omitted.  As  every  suc¬ 
cessful  thing  finds  imitators,  and  Mr.  Blackburn’s 
‘  Academy  Notes  ’  have  proved  successful,  Mr.  Charles 
Eyre  Pascoe  has  brought  out  an  illustrated  handbook 
01  the  supplementary  art  galleries,  under  which  head  he 
groups  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours,  the 
Institute  and  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  the  Dudley 
Gallery,  and  the  Grosvenor.  An  illustrated  handbook 
to  the  Grosvenor  alone  would  have  been  far  more  use¬ 
ful  and  appropriate  than  one  which  gives  it  a  few  pages 
in  connexion  with  half-a-dozen  other  ”  shows.” 


des  pierres  prescieuses,  vertus  et  proprietez  d’ioelles,” 
would  have  been  almost  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
From  these  forgotten  verses  dedicated  to  precious 
stones,  of  which  almost  each  variety  receives  a  separate 
song,  many  appropriate  quotations  might  be  introduced. 
Thus,  for  example,  where  it  is  question  of  a  Balas  ruby, 
how  appropriate  to  head  the  chapter  with  these  lines — 
L’on  oQgnoist  U  bonU  parfaite 
Du  BaUvs,  quaad  son  p«tit  f«u, 

Comme  da  couleur  violette, 

S'^lance  hors  do  son  milieu — 

and  so  on.  But,  jesting  apart,  the  book  would  certainly 


MUSIC. 

■  ■ -a '  - 

THE  ”  FLTINO  DUTCHMAN  ”  AT  CO  VENT  GARDEN. 

This  is  the  third  time  that  the  doomed  mariner  hoists 
his  sails  on  an  English  stage,  and  never  has  that  feat 
been  accomplished  with  more  successful  observation  of 
the  strictest  demands  of  modern  realism.  Be  it  said 
here  at  once  that  the  sta^e  arrangements  at  Covent 
Garden  are  worthy  of  the  h^hest  praise.  The  first  an- 
pearance  of  the  Vascello  Fantasma  (this  is  the  title 
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As  is  natarallj  the  fate  of  anonjmoas  writers,  Mr. 
Kenney’s  name  was  not  widely  known  beyond  the  circle 
of  his  acquaintances.  We  learn  from  the  Theatre  that 


-  w  w  w 

’n  speaking  of  the  solo  singers,  a  comparative  side- 
nce  at  previous  performances  becomes  inevitable.  As 


Mr.  Santley  of  1870  and  that  of  1876,  the  progress  of 
the  Knglish  artist  during  that  period  being  of  the  most 
unmistakeable  kind.  M.  Manrel’s  chief  defect  is  a  sort 


the  first  appearance  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry  in  t^e  part  of 
Lady  Teazle,  but  there  was  much  good  acting  in  the  per- 


She  has  every  gift  of  nature  fo 
L  most  of  the  scenes  was  as  near 


thetic  in  his  conception  of  the  part.  Mile.  Albani’s 
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of  the  Ij^n  veraion  adopted)  with  ite  Wood-red  sails,  personation  of  other  Wagnerian  heroines  There  is. 

^  imagined  by  Wagner,  is  of  indeed,  a  kind  of  affinity  Stweon  Elsa,  and  Elisabett 

“d  Senta  which  an  intrfligent  aotress^ill  immediS^ 

apite  of  altered  _surronnding«.  This  com- 


background  in  the  last  act.  Painters  admire  the  graphic 
idea  of  distance  at  sea  conveyed  by  a  few  touches  on 
Japanese  fSans,  but  this  is  always  done  by  aid  of  a  sail 
or  mast  seen  on  the  line  of  the  horizon.  Such  a  simple 
means  of  ^rspective  could  not  be  resorted  to  by  the 
artist  at  Covent  Garden.  The  only  two  vessels  he  is 
allowed  to  introduce  are  at  anchor,  and  quite  in  the 
foreground,  and  yet  he  has  contrived  to  indicate  the 
vast  expanse  of  the  waves  in  the  most  striking  manner. 
One  important  scenic  effect  only  was  missed.  In  the 
last  act,  when  the  rollicking  fun  of  the  Norwegian  crew 
is  suddenly  answered  by  the  song  from  the  Dutch 


mon  feature,  at  the  same  time,  lies  fully  within  the 
grasp  of  Mile.  Albani.  She  is  the  very  prototype  of 
sweet  self'Burrendering  womanhood  which  fears  no 
danger  and  shrinks  from  no  sacrifice.  Hence  the 
undemonstrative  grace  of  her  action,  which  seems  as 
froe  from  self-consciousness  as  nature  itself.  The  ex¬ 
quisite^  beauty  of  Mile.  Albani’s  voice  is  too  generally 
appreciated  to  require  further  mention  on  our  part. 
The  celebrated  ballad  in  the  second  act  could  not  nave 
bwn  given  in  finer  style,  and  Senta’s  part  in  the  duet 
with  the  Dutchman  was  sustained  with  equal  success. 
Mile.  lima  di  Murska,  the  Senta  of  1870,  may  be  thought 


vessel,  the  sea  round  the  latter  ought  to  bo  heaviug  and  by  some  to  have  been  a  more  dramatically  striking  re¬ 
tossing  with  enormous  waves  while  everywhere  else  the  presentative  of  the  Norwegian  fishermaiden,  but  she 
calm  remains  undisturbed.  Of  this  there  was  no  indica-  certainly  did  not  surpass  Mile.  Albani  as  regards  the 
tion  as  far  as  we  could  perceive.  gentle,  womanly  sides  of  the  character.  Signor  Carpi’s 

As  regards  the  merit  of  the  musical  performance  a  Erik  and  Signor  Bagagiolo’s  Daland  do  not  call  for 
difficulty  frequently  alluded  to  by  us  again  presents  detailed  notice,  but  a  word  of  praise  is  due  to  Mile, 
itself.  Two  widely  different  opinions  may  be  held  accord-  Ghiotti,  who  acted  the  small  but  not  unimportant  part 
ing  to  the  critic’s  point  of  view.  Thorough-going  of  Mary  with  much  intelligence.  Contrary  to  usage, 
Wagnerites  are  apt  to  scorn  any  attempt  at  doing  justice  she  had  converted  the  elderly  nurse  into  a  friend  of 
to  the  master’s  work  on  the  Italian  stage.  They  point  Senta’s  own  age,  without  any  very  serious  detriment  to 
to  some  ideal  performance  on  some  ideal  stage  compared  the  part,  as  far  as  we  can  see. 


with  which  London  reality  is,  of  course,  utter  darkness. 
A  question  as  to  the  where  and  when  of  that  ideal 
rendering,  combining  vocal  excellence  with  dramatic 
inspiration  and  perfect  ensembley  might  be  found  difficult 
to  answer.  It  cannot  bo  denied  that  conductors  like 
Wagner  himself,  or  Richter,  or  Dr.  von  Biilow,  even 
wiUi  such  singers  as  the  German  stage  can  supply,  may 
produce  poetic  effects  of  a  higher  order  than  anything 
we  can  show  in  this  country  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances.  But  this  admission  surely  is  very  different 
from  the  wholesale  and  d  priori  condemnation  too  fre- 
quently  indulged  in  by  indiscriminate  partizans.  No 


Of  the  merit  of  the  work  itself,  and  the  position  it 
takes  in  Wagner’s  artistic  development,  we  have  spoken 
at  length  on  for^iiier  occasions.  One  feature  struck  us 
again  forcibly  at  the  present  performance,  viz.,  the 
remarkable  vividness  with  which  a  man,  bom  and  living 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  hundreds  of  miles  from 
the  sea,  has  pictured  the  life  and  sonnd  of  the  ocean, 
the  measured  chants  of  the  sailors,  the  roaring  of  the 
waves,  the  howling  of  the  storm  in  sails  and  cordage. 
The  same  feature  we  notice  in  the  first  act  of  Tristan 
ar*d  IseuU  with  some  modification ;  for  it  is  a  calm 
sunny  sea  over  which  Tristan  leads  the  Irish  bride  to 


candid  judge,  for  instance,  can  fail  to  perceive  that  Signor  his  uncle,  while  in  the  present  work  we  are  transferred 
Vianesi,  although  by  no  means  accustomed  to  grapple  with  to  the  storm-lashed  waves  of  a  northern  fiord.  But  the 
such  poetic  subtleties  as  are  presented  in  every  bar  of  general  impression  is  the  same,  and  only  genius  of  the 
W^agner’s  score,  has  studied  that  score  with  most  laud-  highest  kind  could  thus  have  supplied  want  of  expen- 


able  diligence,  the  result  being  a  performance  upon  the 
whole  decidedly  creditable  to  everyone  concerned.  The 
overture  especially  was  played  with  much  spirit,  and 
little  fault  could  be  found  with  the  final  ensemble  of  the 
first  act,  or  the  popular  “  Spinning  chorus  ”  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second.  The  great  double  chorus  in 
the  last  act,  it  is  true,  even  in  the  curtailed  form 
adopted,  seemed  to  overtax  the  resources  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment.  But  considering  the  difficulties -of  the  piece, 
and  the  number  of  performances  and  rehearsals  through 
which  the  members  of  that  ill-used  and  meritorious 
body,  the  choras,  have  to  struggle  every  week,  a 
reference  to  Dr.  Johnson’s  dancing  dogs  —  and  their 
merit  in  **  doing  it  at  all  ” — may  be  made  without  any 


ence.  Wagner  will,  perhaps,  be  named  one  day  the 
musician  of  the  sea  in  the  same  sense  as  Homer  and 
Heine  and  Tennyson  are  poets  of  the  sea.  The  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  Flying  Dutchman  at  Co  vent  Garden  was 
most  brilliant,  and  the  pieoe  bids  fair  to  share  the  per¬ 
manent  success  of  Lohengrin  and  Tannhduser,  When 
will  Mr.  Gye  venture  upon  the  Valkyrie  or  the  Meist&r* 
singer  ? 


DRAMA. 


MR.  C.  LAMB  KENNEY  S  BENEFIT. 


regards  vocal  perfection,  M.  Maurel,  the  representative  ne  is  tne  son  or  me  auinor  oi  raising  ine  nina ,  ue 
of  the  title-part,  is  decidedly  inferior  to  Mr.  Santley,  was  at  one  time  a  dramatic  critic  for  the  Times;  that  m 
who  took  the  same  character,  both  at  Drury  Lane  in  private  he  was  wont,  till  his  health  failed  him,  often 
1870,  and  in  the  English  version  of  the  opera  produced  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar ;  and  that  he  is  now^suffermg 
at  the  Lyceum  last  October.  Especially  in  the  duet  from  an  incurable  illness.  The  “  profession  is  never 
with  Senta  the  softness  and  fullness  of  our  great  bari-  grudging  of  its  services  for  dwab  ed  merit,  and  it  must 
tone’s  voice  produced  an  effect  quite  unattainable  by  the  be  a  pride  to  Mr.  Kenney  m  his  illiwss  to  have  had  his 
somewhat  meagre  organ  of  the  French  singer.  M.  name  ass^iated  with  so  excellent  a  perfon^w  of 
Maurel,  the  actor,  held  a  medium  position  between  the  the  School  for  Scandal  m  was  given  at  the  Gaiety  on 


of  affected  sentimentaUtv  quite  at  variance  with  the  formanoe  besides,  the  cast  having  the  advantage  of  seve^ 
tragic  sinipUcity  of  Wagner’s  creation,  which  takes  its 

keTOote  immediatelv  from  the  popular  myth  itself.  At  under  the  direction  of  Mrs._  Bancroft.  It  would  n^  ^ 


keynote  immediately  nxnut  vuv  —  -  — -  ^  , 

the  same  time  M.  Maurel  is  an  experienced  and  not  ^  to  fi^  a  more 

nnivafiTiori  oofrvti  10  riA^ibincr coa.r8e ov unsvmDa-  Teazles  love  of  fun  and  fresh  unaffected  grace  than 


popular  myth 


«3eni»  naa  oeen  ioojlou  lorwi*™.  vu  4utat./aa  aaawvav^-,  — -  — - - - -  -ar  xi  •  r  _ _ 

and  she  fuUy  realised  the  expectations  raised  by  her  im-  |  as  one  can  hope  to  see.  Nothing,  for  example,  could 
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have  been  more  expressive  than  tbe  look  of  serious 
and  tearful  reflection  which  she  gave  when  her 
innocent  enjoyment  of  town  gallantry  received  its 
first  check  from  the  discovery  of  her  professed  lover 
kneeling  at  the  feet  of  Maria.  She  looked  not  so 
mnch  j^ons  or  resentful  as  surprised  and  sad  at  this 
revelation  of  her  gallant’s  hypocrisy — a  reading  of  the 
scene  which  one  at  once  recognises  as  in  keeping  with 
the  character.  Any  unevenness  that  there  was  in  Miss 
Terry’s  acting  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  haste  with  which 
such  performances  are  organised,  and  the  insufficiency 
of  the  rehearsals.  In  her  interview  with  Joseph  in  his 
chambers  she  did  not  show  the  same  variety  and  rich¬ 
ness  of  'nterpretation ;  her  conception  seemed  right  in 
the  main,  but  we  think  it  would  be  possible  for  Miss 
Tony  to  show  some  sense  of  the  “lark”  of  Lady 
Teazle’s  visit,  mixed  with  her  misgivings  as  to  its  wis¬ 
dom  and  her  flntterings  of  fear  at  the  possible  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  indiscretion. 

Mr.  Henry  Neville  was  gay,  sprightly,  and  effective, 
if  a  trifle  “  st^ey,”  as  Charles  Surface.  We  should 
have  liked  Mr.  «John  Clayton’s  Joseph  better  if  he  had 
yielded  less  to  his  habit  of  picturesque  staring.  Mr. 
Clayton  is  so  good  an  actor  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
lose  him  through  this  mannerism,  which  seems  to 
now  upon  him ;  he  should  make  it  a  rule  never  to  fix 


plays^  a  servant’s  par^  affords  her  a  good  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  the  rapid  changes  of  expression,  the  quick 
transitions  from  one  feeling  to  another,  and  the  graceful 
humour  that  she  knows  so  well  how  to  represent.  But 
we  do  not  like  it  as  well  as  either  of  her  two  former 
pieces — ^for  one  reason,  because  the  actress  has  not  so 
prominent  a  part  in  it  as  in  the  two  almost  monologues 
with  which  she  delighted  London  last  December ;  also 
because  it  nowhere  demands  any  expression  of  a  deeper 


emotion,  such  as  the  fierce  jealousy  of  Madame  or  the 
semi-pathetic  trouble  of  To  to.  Also  we  cannot  help 
wishing  that  Madame  Attenda  Monsieur  had  been  revived 
instead  of  Toto  Ohez  Tata^  because  it  is  certainly  Mme. 
Chaumont’s  best  piece,  and  there  is  nothing  in  Toto  Ohez 
TafUf  clever  though  it  is,  that  cau  be  compared  to  the 
really  magnificent  artistic  effect  of  the  scene  where 
Madame  addresses  the  two  robes  de  chamhre. 


VAEIOKUM  NOTES 


A  Committee  has  been  formed,  consisting  chiefly  of  members 
of  the  Old  Wagner  Society,  such  as  Lord  Lindsay,  Mr.  Dann- 
reuther,  and  Dr.  Hueffer,  and  others,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  Herr  Wagner  with  a  testimonial.  A  substantial 
mark  of  English  admiration  is  the  more  desirable  as  the  net 
receipts  of  the  Albert  Hall  concerts  have  been  somewhat 
slender.  We  learn  that  the  Committee  desire  to  raise  about 
1,200/.,  this  being  the  sum  which  Wagner  consented  to  forego 
in  order  to  insure  the  payment  of  the  singers. 

M.  Pdrivier,  of  the  Paris  Figaro^  has  tried  to  interview  the 
German  Chancellor  at  Kissingen.  He  was,  however,  only 
able  to  penetrate  to  Prince  Bismarck’s  son  and  secretary, 
Count  Herbert  Him  he  cross-examined  very  searchingly  on 
the  causes  of  the  Chancellor’s  temporary  resignation;  his 
habits  of  life ;  his  health,  and  so  forth.  From  the  mass  of 
tittle-tattle  we  learn  that  Prince  Bismarck,  “  once  a  smoker 
from  morning  till  night,  must  restrict  himself  at  present  to  a 
single  pipe  after  dinner,  and  that  he  has  had  to  give  up 
champagne  altogether.”  M.  P^rivior  then  makes  Count 
Herbert  say: — “He  [the  Prince]  philosophically  submits 
to  these  privations,  and  only  yesterday  he  remarked  to 
us  at  table,  assume  that  every  man,  on  seeing  the 
light  of  this  world,  brings  with  him  a  certain  portion 
of  cigars  and  champagne.  My  port  amounted  to  100,000 
cigars  and  10,000  bottles  of  champagne.  That  is  about  what 
I  have  consumed;  more  I  must,  therefore,  not  claim.’”  If 
this  bo  a  correct  report  of  tbe  interview — and  it  is  contained 
also  in  a  Ministerialist  Berlin  paper — Count  Herbert  acts  as  a 
very  imprudent  son  and  secretary.  The  Social  Democratic 
party  is  not  the  only  party  which  believes  that  by  far  not  every 
person  is  bom  either  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth  or  with 
a  supply  of  cigars  and  champagne.  There  is  a  deal  of  plain 
speaking,  now  and  then,  in  the  German  Reichstag ;  and,  in 
the  face  of  misery  and  wanf  <«talking  gauntly  through  poor 
hovels,  such  an  inopportune  table-talk  joke  may  yet  be  put  to 
an  inconvenient  use. 

We  leam  from  the  TiflUki  Vestnik  that  the  people  of  Tiflis 
meditate  sending  an  address  of  gratitude  to  “  Sir  Gladstone.” 

The  Pesther  Lloyd  states,  on  good  authority  from  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  that  the  Moskovakya  Wedomosti  has  received  a  subven¬ 
tion  from  the  Russian  Government  for  the  last  2^  years  ;  and 
that  the  articles  predicting  a  rebellion  in  Bosnia  and  the 
Herzegovina,  if  not  inspired^by  the  Government,  were  at  any 
rate  condoned.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  daughter  of 
M.  Katkoff,  the  editor,  was  recently  honoured  with  the  rank 
of  Maid  of  Honour  to  the  Empress. 

The  story  of  the  Russians  having  terrifled  the  Turks  by  the 
appearance  of  a  heavy  battery  at  Poti,  the  cannons  com¬ 
posing  which  were  only  dummies  made  of  wood,  seems  to  in- 
introduce  a  new  feature  into  warfare,  closely  akin  to  the  paper 
arms  and  the  sham  monsters  of  Chinese  military  tactics.  If 
the  great  thing  now  for  a  commander  is  to  alarm  hb  enemy  as 


his  eyes  on  one  spot  for  more  than  five  minutes  at  a  time 
without  winking.  A  little  of  this  significant  gazing  is 
good ;  but  Mr.  Claytou  gives  us  too  much  of  it.  Of 
the  minor  parts  the  most  finished  was  Mr.  Younge’s 
Snake ;  this,  like  everything  that  Mr.  Younge  does,  was 
ve^  carefully  studied.  The  movement  of  the  play 
suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  excessive  heaviness  of  the 
Sir  Peter,  and  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  his  part.  The 
author  of  the  play  was  one  of  the  wittiest  of  Irishmen, 
but  he  can  never  have  intended  Sir  Peter’s  repartees  to 
be  delivered  in  a  marked  brogue,  and  be  would  have 
been  shocked  by  the  hideous  vulgarity  of  the  grimaces  with 
which  this  Sir  Peter  indicated  the  presence  of  the  “  little 
milliner  ”  to  Charles  Surface.  We  must  say  that  this 
scene,  and  the  scandal  talked  in  the  first  act  of  the  play, 
made  us  wonder  at  the  outcry  that  has  been  rabed  over 
the  Pink  Dominoes.  The  scandal- mongering  scene,  how¬ 
ever,  was  acted  with  commendable  refinement  as  well  as 


GAIETY  THEATRE. — FRENCH  PLATS. 

If  it  is  very  little  to  be  regretted  that  the  exhibition  of 
Mme.  Theresa’s  art  has  come  to  an  end,  it  is  certainly 
a  matter  for  rejoicing  that  it  has  been  followed  by  the 
reappearance  of  Mme.  Cbaumont.  Mme.  Chaumont  is 
a  very  perfect  artist  within  the  limits  of  her  power,  and 
if  after  a  while  it  becomes  apparent  that  her  range  b 
but  limited  and  her  repertoire  somewhat  narrow,  she  acts 
so  admirably  within  these  limits,  and  gives  to  her  few 
characters  so  much  distinct  charm  and  individuality, 
that  it  seems  something  approaching  to  ingratitude  to 
suggest  any  alteration.  Any  improvement  of  the  parts 
in  which  she  is  already  familiar  to  the  London 
audiences  it  would  be  difficult  to  hint  at ;  they  are  as 
complete,  as  finished,  as  Mme.  Cbaumont  can  make 
them,  but  we  should  certainly  like  a  greater  variety  of 
character  and  a  little  more  freshness  of  treatment.  Indeed, 
Mme.  Chaumont’s  acting  may  perhaps  best  be  compared 
for  scope  and  extent  to  the  musical  knowledge  of  some¬ 
one  who  had  succeeded  in  mastering  absolutely  two  or 
three  tunes  upon  the  piano,  and  could  play  them  to  per¬ 
fection,  but  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  any  other 
airs.  Mme.  Chaumont  can  play  her  two  or  three  parts 
to  perfection  as  far  as  the  perfection  of  her  art  goes,  but  it 
b  the  perfection  of  an  isolated  art  that  would  probably  be 
at  a  loss  outside  its  own  boundaries.  In  point  of  fact 
there  is  a  little  too  much  of  the  lesson  learnt  by  heart 
about  Mme.  Chaumont’s  acting,  and  this,  the  only 
defect  of  her  style,  is  not  noticeable  at  first.  It  is  only 
after  frequently  seeing  Mme.  Chaumont  that  this  slight 
blembh  suggests  itself.  Her  art  is  highly — indeed,  essen- 
tiallv — mimetic  and  somewhat  confined,  but  on  its  own 
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much  as  possible  and  with  as  little  justification  as  may  be 
there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  number  of  dodges  that  might 
be  carried  on.  A  strong  detachment  from  Madame  Tussaud’s, 
properly  posted  on  the  high  fortifications^  might  easily  convey 
to  a  besieging  enemy  the  idea  that  a  poorly-fortified  town  was 
in  reality  very  well  g^arrisoned.  So,  too,  sham  torpedoes 
might  be  made  to  occasionally  answer  for  realities,  for  those 
will  soon  be  so  deadly  that  the  mere  suspicion  of  any  one  about 
will  be  in  itself  quite  sufficient. 

The  torpedo  is  rapidly  taking  its  position  as  a  leading 
element  in  modem  naval  warfare.  The  Austrian  Admiralty 
have  ordered  the  Navy  to  bo  supplied  with  torpedoes,  and  the 
Marine  section  of  War  has  issued  a  small  handbook  on  torpedoes 
to  be  used  by  every  officer  in  the  fleet. 

An  Admiralty  order  has  directed  that  all  ships  now  fitting 
out  are  to  bo  supplied  with  a  steam  cutter,  not  only  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  relieving  the  crews  from  laborious  work  on 
foreign  stations,  but  to  act,  should  occasion  require,  as  a  guard 
against  torpedoes. 

The  Hobart  Pasha  afiair  is  at  last  happily  settled,  and  Eng¬ 
land  has  no  longer  the  disgrace  of  numbering  a  Turkish 
admiral  upon  her  Navy  List.  It  will  bo  remembered  that 
Hobart  Pasha’s  name  was  allowed  to  remain  on  at  first 
because  the  Turks  were  unable  to  understand  that  a  man’s  name 
could  be  removed  from  the  Navy  List  unless  the  removal  im¬ 
plied  disgrace,  a  difficulty  that  arose  again  recen  tly  in  the  case 
of  another  Anglo-Turk ;  and,  therefore,  in  order  that  Hobart 
should  remain  in  the  Turkish  service  his  name  was  allowed  to 
remain  on  our  Navy  List  until  the  present  crisis  compelled  him 
to  make  his  choice,  or  have  it  made  for  him,  between  England 
and  Turkey. 

There  is  a  rather  funny  story  going  about  among  the  pro¬ 
vincial  papers  relative  to  Mr.  Edward  Jenkins’  temperance 
work.  A  gentleman  residing  in  the  country  went  up  for  a  few 
days  to  a  large  neighbouring  town,  and,  shortly  before  leaving, 
invested  in  a  copy  of  a  recent  work  by  the  member  for  Dundee, 
and  telegraphed  to  his  wife  that  he  was  coming  home,  and  was 
bringing  *  The  Devil’s  Chain  ’  with  him.  His  wife,  who  was 
not  completely  posted  in  contemporary  literature,  had  never 
heard  of  the  work  in  question,  and  became  greatly  alarmed, 
thinking  that  her  husband  had  taken  leave  of  his  senses.  So 
firmly  was  she  convinced  that  her  husband  had  gone  mad,  that 
she  called  in  the  aid  of  two  powerful  brothers  to  secure  the 
lunatic  on  his  arrival,  and  when  at  the  appointed  time  the 
husband  arrived,  he  found  himself,  to  his  great  surprise,  on  the 
point  of  being  seized  as  a  dangerous  lunatic.  The  production 
of  the  book,  however,  was  sufficient  to  clear  up  the  matter. 

The  state  authorities  of  Pennsylvania  have  determined  to 
break  up  the  powerful  organisation  known  as  the  Molly 
Maguires,”  and  are  going  determinedly  to  work.  Several 
executions  of  those  arrested  for  participation  in  the  crimes  of 
this  society  have  already  taken  place,  and  more  are  to  follow. 
The  history  of  the  formation  of  this  formidable  association,  and 
of  the  discovery  of  its  secret  workings,  reads  like  a  romance. 
A  young  detective,  named  James  McParlan,  was  sent  down  in 
1873  to  the  anthracite  coal  regions  to  try  and  find  out  as  much 
as  he  could  of  the  rumoured  society.  He  spent  a  long  time 
there  disguised,  entered  the  society,  became  a  prominent  mem¬ 
ber,  endangered  his  life  and  injured  his  health,  and  finally 
exploded  the  whole  affair,  bringing  to  light  several  of  the 
outrages  and  murders  that  had  occurred,  and  causing  the 
arrest  of  several  of  the  most  prominent  men.  The  society  has 
been  in  exbtence  for  years,  and  is  exceedingly  strong,  but 
since  the  details  brought  to  light  by  McParlan,  after  his 
lengthy  residence  among  them,  it  is  probable  that  a  determined 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Pennsylvanian  Government  will  finally 
succeed  in  disorganising  and  putting  an  end  to  its  existence. 

As  the  boring  at  Messrs.  Meux  and  Co.’s  has  been  abandoned, 
the  hope  of  obtaining  a  good  supply  of  water  for  London  from 
the  lower  greensand  is  once  more  put  off. 

The  Church  seems  to  have  been  taking  a  good  deal  of  interest 
in  the  stage  lately.  The  Reverend  Dr.  A.  Thompson  preached 


at  Manchester  on  Sunday  on  the  important  question  **  Is  the 
patronage  of  the  theatre  consistent  with  Christianity  P  ”  Dr.  A. 
Thompson  seems  to  have  decided  in  his  own  mind  that  the 
answer  must  be  negative,  for  he  contended  that  no  actor  can  be 
respectable,  much  less  a  Christian,  and  that  the  patronage  of 
theatres  is  incompatible  with  real  Christianity.  It  is  really 
extraordinary  that  benighted  old  heathens  like  this  still  exist, 
and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  they  cannot  be  suppressed  like  the 
guinea-pigs  in  *  Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland.’ 

The  German  Embassy  to  Morocco,  on  its  return  from  Fez, 
came,  near  the  town  of  Muley  Edris  (or  Mulai  Idris),  upon  a 
monumental  structure  with  a  Latin  inscription,  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  an  old  Roman  city,  called  Volubilis — mentioned 
by  Plinius  (V.  1),  and  once  the  most  advanced  African  station 
of  the  Roman  Empire — must  have  been  situated  there.  The 
structure  is  two  and  a  half  metres  high,  and  one  metre  in 
width.  It  has  a  broad  border  ornamentation,  and  is  split  by  a 
deep  fissure.  One-fourth  of  it  is  missing.  The  inscription,  so 
far  as  it  could  be  deciphered,  has  been  sent  to  Germany  by 
Dr.  Mohr,  who  accompanied  the  embassy.  The  valuable  monu* 
mental  stone  stands,  or  rather  lies,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
three  great  ruins  of  Roman  origin. 

The  New  York  Nation  publishes  an  extract  from  a  private 
letter  from  Sig.  Alessandro  Castellani,  dated  from  Rome, 
May  10,  which  will  be  of  as  much  interest  here  as  across  the 
Atlantic : — 

I  was  sure  that  the  new  collection  of  Cyprian  antiqnitirs  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  would  impress  you  profoundly.  They  are 
objects  of  the  highest  value,  which  all  must  admire.  What  will 
you  say  when  I  tell  you  that  I  had  but  just  arrived  at  Romo  with 
my  mind  full  of  the  remembrance  of  those  beautiful  things  when  I 
received  an  invitation  from  Senator  Fiorelli,  the  director  of  the 
Archaeological  Section,  to  visit  a  quantity  of  antique  objects  dis¬ 
covered  last  year  in  the  necropolis  of  Preneste  (Palestrina),  and 
purchased  by  the  Italian  Government  ?  I  was  requested  to  give  my 
opinion  upon  this  treasore-trove,  and  to  arrange  the  whole  in  show¬ 
cases  suitable  for  public  exhibitiou  at  the  Kircherian  Museum. 
Think  of  my  astonishment  when  I  found  that  the  collection  con¬ 
sisted  of  Assyrian-Egyptian-Phanician  objects,  exactly  like  those 
which  I  had  unpacked  in  the  museum  of  New  York  only  a  few 
weeks  before.  Among  tliem  are  tliree  silver  bowls  inlaid  with 
gold,  whose  decorations  are  identical  with  those  at  New  York, 
at  the  Louvre,  at  the  Gregorian  Museum  in  Rome  (found  in  the 
famous  Regulinl  Galassi  tomb  at  Corvetri),  and  with  those 
of  the  fragment  in  my  own  collection  at  Rome,  which  was 
found  at  Psestnm.  These  facts,  so  connected  with  each  other, 
throw  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  origin  of  Greek  and 
Etruscan  art,  and,  open  a  vast  field  for  investigations  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Besides  these  bowls  which  I  have  mentioned 
(one  of  which  has  already  been  published  and  explained  by  Ernest 
Renan,  and  upon  which,  besides  many  inscriptions  in  hieroglyphics, 
the  names  of  two  artists  (?)  are  inscribed  in  pure  Pbeenician)  there 
is  in  this  collection  a  great  lustral  vase  of  silver,  of  a  somewhat 
compressed  spheroidal  shape,  having  six  handles  arranged  about 
the  lips  like  a  crown.  These  handles  represent  serpents.  The  body 
of  the  vase  is  decorated  with  several  zones  of  fighting  animals, 
hunters,  trees,  &c.,  worked,  like  the  bowls  of  which  I  spoke  above, 
in  chiselled  outlines,  not  engraved  with  the  graver’s  tool  (the  burin), 
but,  as  we  say,  *'  scamuffati  ”  (scratched),  and  then  slightly  ham¬ 
mered  out  from  underneath  (“  repouss^  *’).  The  technic  (method  of 
work)  is  the  same  as  that  of  all  the  bowls  of  this  style  known. 
Besides  these  important  pieces,  there  is  a  golden  vase  of  exquisite 
shape,  whose  two  handles  are  granulated  sphinxes,  turned  towards 
the  interior  of  the  vase,  as  if  they  wished  to  guard  its  contents.  I 
have  never  seen  anything  like  this  in  any  museum.  It  is  unique. 
Other  pieces  of  the  very  first  quality  are  a  gold  pectoral,  heavy  and 
large,  adorned  with  several  rows  of  small  granulated  lions  and 
sphinxes,  and  two  long  golden  cylinders^  with  wonderful  meanders 
of  pomegranates.  I  must  also  cite  as  objects  of  the  greatest  ranly 
a  dagger  with  sheath,  blade,  and  handle  of  silver,  adorned  with 
amber,  and  a  sword  with  a  silver  sheath,  ornamented  with  animals 
marching  in  Indian  file,  in  repouss^  *’ work,  outlined  with  the 
chisel.  The  ivories,  the  bronzes,  and  certain  glazed  fictile  vessels 
are  also  Oriental  in  style.  To  sum  up,  this  treasure  is  most  precious, 
and  of  the  greatest  importance  as  fixing  certain  types  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  and  Etruscans. 

The  story  of  the  alleged  imprisonment  in  Siberia  of  Alexander 
Petofi,  the  Hungarian  poet,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
trodden  to  death,  on  July  31, 1849,  in  the  battle  of  Schaw- 
burg,  under  the  hoofs  of  a  column  of  Russian  horse,  reposes  on 
the  statements  of  one  Daniel  Monosses.  The  latter  is  a  simple 
peasant,  who  had  fought  as  a  militia-man  in  the  Hungarian 
Revolution.  Lying  wounded  in  a  hospital,  he,  with  others, 
was  carried  away  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  transported,  first  to 
Bukarest,  [from  thence  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  afterwards  to 
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ihe  Siberian  lead-minee.  In  1864  he  had  to  eenre  as  a  conscript, 
in  the  eighth  Russian  infantry  regiment,  against  the  Turks.  In 
January  of  the  present  year  he  professes  to  hare  been  allowed 
to  depart,  embarking  in  the  Polar  Sea  for  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  then  to  have  returned  to  his  native  country, 
ns  asserts  that  2,776  Hungarians  (Magyars,  Saxons,  Roumans, 
and  Jews)  were  prisoners  of  war  at  St.  Petersburg  j  and  he 
mentions  a  number  of  them  by  name,  adding  their  place  of 
former  residence  in  Hungary.  Of  Petofi  he  says  that  he  is  now 
a  man  of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  married,  and  the  father  of 
a  family ;  that  Petod  was  not  compelled  to  enter  the  Russian 
army,  but  kept  in  the  lead-mines,  first  as  a  workman,  then  as  an 
overseer.  In  that  quality  Monosses  declares  he  left  him.  The 
matter  creates  much  excitement  in  Hungary,  and  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  interpellation  has  already  taken  place.  Petofi,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  been  killed  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  gifted  Magyar  poets.  In  spite  of 
the  circumstantial  details  given  by  Daniel  Monosses,  we  enter¬ 
tain,  however,  great  doubt  as  to  the  unfortunate  bard^s  being 
still  alive. 

Dr.  Paul  Goldschmidt,  one  of  the  most  promising  San¬ 
skrit  scholars,  has  died  in  Ceylon,  from  the  effects  of  mnrsh- 
fever,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-six.  Though  his  studies  had 
been  interrupted  by  the  late  war  with  France,  in  which  he  had 
to  serve  as  a  common  soldier,  he  rapidly  made  his  mark  in 
Indian  philology,  both  in  classic  Sanskrit  and  in  Prakrit.  The 
latter  language  had  been  chiefly  investigated  by  him  in  the 
manuscripts  of  the  India  Offlce.  A  great  many  valuable  in¬ 
scriptions  were  found  by  him  in  India  between  1876  and  1876 ; 
some  of  them  in  jungles  of  difficult  and  dangerous  approach* 
The  result  of  his  labours,  which  were  undertaken  at  Govern¬ 
ment  request,  is  stated  in  two  reports  to  the  Governor  of 
Ceylon.  In  vain  the  latter  had  endeavoured  to  impress  the 
young  German  tavani  with  the  necessity  of  taking  greater  care 
of  his  weakened  health.  Such  was  the  zeal  of  Dr.  Gold¬ 
schmidt  that  he  would  listen  to  no  advice,  but  had  already 
formed  the  plan  of  coming  back,  after  a  trip  to  Europe,  to 
Ceylon,  in  order  to  study  the  language  of  the  Vedas,  when 
Death  cut  short  his  career.  The  learned  world  is  specially 
indebted  to  him  for  his  observations  on  the  early  Sinhalese 
language. 

Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell  published  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  a 
New  York  newspaper,  a  poem  addressed  to  a  house  in  farewell 
of  its  master,  of  which  the  first  two  verses  are  remarkably 
good — among  the  beet  work,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Lowell  has  ever 
done. 

1  christened  you  in  happier  days,  before 
These  grey  forebodings  on  my  brow  were  seen  ; 

Y'ou  are  still  lovely  in  your  new-leaved  green ; 

The  brimming  river  soothes  his  grassy  shore ; 

The  bridge  is  there;  the  rock  with  lichens  hoar; 

And  the  same  shadows  on  the  water  lean, 

Outlasting  us.  How  many  graves  between 
That  day  and  this !  How  many  shadows  more 
Darken  my  heart!  Their  substance  from  these  eyes 
Hidden  for  ever.  So  our  world  is  made 
Of  life  and  death  commingled ;  and  the  sighs 
Outweigh  the  smiles,  in  equal  balance  laid  ; 

“What  compensation  ?  None  save  that  the  Allwise 
8o  schools  us  to  love  things  that  cannot  fade. 

Thank  God,  ho  saw  you  last  in  pomp  of  May, 

Ere  any  leaf  had  felt  the  year’s  regret ; 

Your  latest  image  iu  his  memory  set. 

Was  fair  as  when  your  landsciipe's  peaceful  sway 
Charmed  dearer  eyes  with  his  to  make  delay 
On  hope’s  long  prospect — os  if  they  forget 
The  happy,  they,  the  unspeakable  ones,  whose  debt. 

Like  the  hawk’s  shadow,  haunts  our  brightest  day ; 

Better  it  is  that  ye  should  look  so  fair, 

Slopes  that  ho  loved,  and  ever-murmuring  pines, 

Thiit  make  a  music  out  of  silent  air. 

And  hloom-heaped  orchard  trees  in  prosperous  lines ; 

In  you  the  heart  some  sweeter  hints  divines. 

And  wiser  than  in  winter’s  dull  despair. 

Oil  June  16,  1077,  juet  200  years  ago,  John  Peter  Beuder 
married  Elizabeth  Sedeliueier,  the  daughter  of  the  apothecary 
Sedelmeier  of  Coblence,  and  entered  into  possession  of  the 
Hirach-Apothekef  or  <<  Stag  ”  Apothecary’s  shop.  Eleven  years 
later  the  shop  was  destroyed  during  the  bombardment  of 
Coblence  by  the  French,  but  was  rebuilt  in  1000,  and  the 


owuw  enabled  to  eomponnd  such  prescriptions  es  those  of  the 
learned  Dr.  Fiirst,  whose  polydtreatm  eontrined  forty- 

seven  different  drugs,  seventeen  ethereal  oils,  and  four  kinds 
of  slcohol.  John  Peter  died,  and  his  sons  and  grandsons  suc¬ 
ceeded  him;  and  in  1760  stock  was  token,  when  it  was  found 
that  there  were  still  on  hand  forty-two  amnlets  against  the 
plague ;  nioeteen  sorts  of  fat — badger-fat,  wolfs-fat,  weasel’s- 
fat,  &c. — besides  a  quantity  of  boar’s  and  rhinoceros’  teeth, 
viper’s  skins,  dried  worms,  fox-lungs,  spiders,  and  lizards,  Jbc. 
And  now  Dr.  Rudolf  Bender  and  bis  family  have  just  celebrated 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  occupation  of  the  establishment 
by  their  ancestors. 

The  July  number  of  the  Nmeleenth  Century  will  contain  an 
article,  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  on  the  Rids- 
dale  judgment,  endorsing  the  judgment. 

Among  the  many  Catholic  pilgrims  presented  to  the  Pope 
lost  week  were  several  Polish  Catholics,  whose  gorgeous  attire 
contributed  to  the  enlivenment  of  an  otherwise  somewhat  dull 
ceremonial. 

Mr.  Millais’s  portrait  of  Thomas  Carlyle  is  close  upon  com¬ 
pletion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  exhibited,  as  it  will 
be  interesting  to  compare  it  with  the  rival  pictures  in  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  by  Mr.  Whistler  and  M.  Legros. 

Mr.  Ford  Madox-Brown  and  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Shields  have 
been  invited  to  paint  twelve  pictures,  six  each,  on  the  walls  of 
the  largest  room  in  Waterhouse's  Town  Hall  in  Manchester. 
The  subjects  are  to  be  taken  from  incidents  in  the  history  of 
Manchester  from  its  beginning  down  to  the  present  time. 

A  large  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  London  on  J uly  12,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  relief  fund  for  the  Bosnian  refugees. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  is  to  preside  at  the  meeting,  and  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  is  expected  to  speak. 

The  twelfth  and  last  volume  of  the  memoirs  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  will  shortly  be  published  by  Messrs.  Lippincott  and  Co. 
of  Philadelphia. 

M.  Tourgueneff  is  said  to  be  at  work  upon  a  new  novel. 

The  American  translations  of  Alphonse  Daudet’s  *  Jack  ’  and 

*  Froment  Jeune  et  Rislor  Ain^  ’  have  proved  very  successful! 
and  several  thousand  copies  have  already  been  sold. 

The  new  book  by  the  author  of  *  Helen’s  Babies  ’  is  called 

*  The  Scripture  Club  of  Valley  Rest,  or  Sketches  of  Every¬ 
body’s  Neighbours.’ 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Blackburn’s  idea  of  *  Academy  Notes  *  has 
been  adopted  across  the  pond,  and  that  the  New  York  Academy 
has  now  its  illustrated  handbook. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Macleod  has  been  appointed  to  lecture  on  Poli¬ 
tical  Economy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Pollock,  Senior  Physician  to  ’the  Hospital  for 
Consumption,  Brompton,  has  been  elected  Physician  to  the 
Imperial  Life  Office. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

Albemarle,  George  Thomae,  Earl  of. — Fiftj  Years  of  My  Life.  Third  Bdltioo. 

(Demy  8to,  pp.  432.)  Macmillan  and  Co. 

A  Selection  from  Wellesley’s  Despatches.— Edited  by  Sidney  J .  Owen.  (Demy 
8to,  pp.  813.)  Macmillan  snd  Co. 

Andaley-Bowes.— Ksramic  Art  of  Japan.  Part  V.  H.  Sotheran  and  Co.  il*. 
Campbell,  Hon.  Dudley,  MA^  -Turks  and  Greeks.  (Crown  8ro,  pp.  128.) 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

Carter,  Iter.  T.  T.,  M.A.— The  Snlferer's  Guide.  (Small  8ro,  pp.  282.)  J.  T. 
Hayee. 

Dangerfleld,  John.— Aliz  Fairford.  A  Novel.  In  2  vols.  (Crown  8vo.> 
Sampson  Low  and  Co.  ]4«. 

De  Yere,  Aubrey. — The  Fall  Bora,  and  Other  Poems.  (Fep.  8vo,  pp.  8S2.) 
H.  8.  King  and  Co. 

Donglas-Lithgow,  B.  A.— Pet  Momenta.  (Fcp.  8yo,  i^.  183.)  Provost  and  Co. 
Bncyelopsadia  Britannloa.— Ninth  Edition.  Yol.  AX  (Small  4to,  pp.  848.) 
A.  and  C.  Black.  SOs. 
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Enoch,  Frederick.— Songs  of  Land  and  Sea.  (Fop.  Sro,  pp.  221.)  A.  H. 

Moxon.  is.  * 

Gentleman's  Magosine.— Jannary  to  June,  1877.  Chatto  and  Wlndos. 

Hobday,  B.— Cottage  Gardening.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  128.)  Macmillan  and  Co. 

Ia6<l. 

Lange’s  Sstory  of  Materialism.— Translated  by  B.  C.  Thomas.  In  3  toIs. 

Vol.  I.  (Demy  8to,  pp.  830.)  Trllbnor  and  Co.  10<.  6d. 

Little  Folks.— (4to.)  Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galpin.  8«.  6d. 

Meetings  and  Greetings  of  Nations.— Edited  by  W.  Tegg,  F.B.n.S.  (Sqnare 
crown  8ro,  pp.  296.)  W.  Tegg  and  Co. 

Memorials  of  John  McLeod  CampbelL— Bdited  by  Rer.  D.  CampbeU.  In  9  Toto. 

(Crown8TO,pp.  840,  351.)  Macmillan  and  Co.  15«. 

Myers,  Bmest.— Poems.  (Grown  8ro.)  Macmillan  and  Co. 

Oliphant,  Mrs. — Oaritk.  In  8  toIs.  (Oown  8to.)  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
81«.  6<i. 

Patrick,  Mary.— Margorie  Bruce’s  Lovers.  In  2  vols.  (Crown  8vo.)  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co.  81«. 

Southesk,  Earl  of,  K.T. — The  Meda  Maiden,  and  Other  Poems.  (Crown  8to, 
pp.  831.)  Macmillan  and  Co. 

Wynter,  Andrew,  M.D. — Subtle  Brains  and  Lissom  Fingers.  New  Edition. 
(Crown  8to,  pp.  308.)  Hardwicke  and  Bogue. 


THE  EXAMINER. 

AN  INDKPnXnHXT  WKKKLT  RKVIKW  OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Prick  6d. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  3,620,  JTTNE  16,  1S77. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

The  War  on  the  Danube.  The  War  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  War  in  Montenegro.  Lord  Salisbury. 

The  Liberal  Federation.  The  Bussian  Press.  Italian  Politlos. 

Sea-Fights.  The  Desecration  of  the  Sabbath. 

GrMn  Pastures  and  Piccadilly,  by  William  Black. — Chapter  XXIV. 

Snpematnral  Bdigion.  Charlotte  Bronte.  NataL 

Lunatic  Asylums.  ‘  A  Tiotoria  NoreL  Minor  Notioes. 

Drama. 

Variorum  Notes. 

New  Books  and  New  Editions. 

Subscription,  post  free,  £1  S$.  6df.  per  annum. 

LONDON ;  PUBLISHED  AT  136  STRAND,  W.C. 


T^OR^^S  GREAT  WORKS.— CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

A-J  PRiKTORIUM  and  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM ;  with  Dream 
of  Pilate’s  Wife,  Hoose  of  Caiaphas,  Ac.,  at  the  Dort  Gallery,  85  New  Bond 
Street,  DAILY,  Ten  to  Six.  One  Shilling. 


Brighton. — To  be  let,  Furnished,  No.  9  Eaton  Place, 

five  doors  from  the  sea,  an  excellent  RESIDENCE,  containing  Drawing 
Room,  Doable  Dining  Room,  Bath  Room,  Bondoir,  Seven  Bed  Rooms,  Pantry, 
Kitchen,  Honsekeeper’s  Room,  and  the  usual  Domestic  Offices  ;  or  to  be  Let, 
Unfurnished,  on  Lease,  at  £100  per  annum,  taking  the  well-made  and  modern 
Furniture  by  valuation.— Apply  to  Mr.  G.  fi.  Day,  Estate  Agent,  197  Western 
Road,  Brighton. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  oonveyanoe  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  Cffiina,  JapM,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  <n^toh  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Sues  Canal, 
•very  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  BrindlBi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  everyMonday. 

Offices— 122  Lsadenhall  Street,  B.O.,  and  26  Oookspur  Street,  S.W. 


Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  price  1«. 

i^N  the  VALUE  of  PHOSPHORUS  as  a  REMEDY  for 

KJ  LOBS  of  NBRVB-POWBR,  BREAK-DOWN  from  OVERWORK,  NEU¬ 
RALGIA,  MELANCaOLIA,  EPILEPSY,  and  other  Manifestations  of  Nervous 
Exhaustion ;  with  General  Directions  for  Regimen  and  Diet.  By  B.  A.  Kibbt, 
M.D.,  F.B.C.8.  Eng.,  late  Physician  to  the  City  Dispensary. 

H.  K.  LEWIS,  186  Gower  Street,  London. 


THHK  CLEDDAU  VALLEY  SLATE  QUARRIES 

-i-  COMPANY  (Limited). — Issue  of  1 JMM)  Debentures  of  £10  each,  bearing 
interest  at  10  per  cent.,  payable  quarterly,  and  redeemable  at  £11  per  Debenture 
by  30  half-yearly  drawlnm.  Ba(^  Debenture-holder  will  have  one  fuUy  paid-up 
share  of  £5  assigned  to  him  for  each  Debenture  he  holds  as  a  Bonus. 

These  Quarries  contain  unlimited  supplies  of  both  Grten  and  Blue  Slates  of 
the  highest  qualities,  and  their  situation  is  convenient  to  supply  the  best 
markets  in  the  kingdom. 

While  nearly  all  other  trades  have  been  in  a  most  depressed  state,  the  Slate 
trade  has  been  most  flourishing,  the  price  of  Slates  having  risen  about  50  per 
cent,  within  two  years. 

Prospectuses,  containing  full  Reports  on  the  Quarries,  and  every  detailed  in¬ 
formation,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Company,  78  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.O. 

RE  AT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 

TRIP  TO  SCOTLAND. 

NINE  DAYS’  TRIP  TO  EDINBURGH  AND  GLASGOW. 

On  TUESDAY,  Jtn.T  8,  a  Cheap  Nine  Days’  Excursion,  at  Exoursion  Fares, 
for  Edinburgh  and  Gla^row,  will  leave 

iAJI. 

Mooroatr  Strkrt  at . 7.40 

AlA>ERflGATS  STRKKT  . 7.43 

Farrinodon  Strrst  . . 7.44 

Victoria  (L.  C.  and  D.), . 6.48 

LtTDOATB  Hnx  . . 7.21 

Kiko'8  Cross  . 8.0 

Returning  from  Glasgow  at  7.30  A.ii.  and  Edinburgh  at  9.20  A.M.,  on  Wednes¬ 
day  the  11th  Jnly. 

For  farther  p^iculars  see  small  Bills,  which  may  be  obtained  at  the  Stations. 

HENRY  OAKLEY, 

King’s  Crom  Station,  Jane  1877.  General  Manager. 

The  IRISH  WORKING-MAN  POET.— 

IRISH  POETRY. — To  Clergymen,  Temperance  Societies,  Secretaries  of 
PnUio  Institutes,  and  others. — Mr.  Chas.  P.  O’Conor,  Author  of  “  Songs  of  a 
Life,”  is  now  prepared  daring  the  coming  months  to  enter  into  Engagements 
to  LECTURE  on  THE  POETS  and  POETRY  of  IRELAND.  Mr.  O  Ookor’s 
Lecture  is  entitled  IRISH  SONG,”  and  is  entirely  new  and  original. — Pall 
Mall  An  Irishman  with  a  soul  for  refinement  and  delight.” — The 

Examiner: — ”  Genuinenes* and  sincerity  is  the  main  charm  of  Mr.  O’Conor.” — 
The  Irithman: — '*  The  uncrowned  laureate  of  Ireland.” — Littrarjf  World: — “A 
poetic  genius.” — Lloyd's  Nevt: — '*  Gifted  with  powers  out  of  the  ordinary  line  — 
one  of  the  noble  army  of  singers,  who  are  workers.” — JVorton;—”  Nature  has 
given  him  the  gift  of  song.” — All  applications  for  Terms  to  be  addressed 
(enclosing  stamped  directed  envelope)  to  Charlxs  P.  O’Conor,  Esq., 
Author  of  **  Songs  of  a  Life,”  Heath  Cottage,  6  Atias  Street,  Greenwich,  London, 
S.E. 


BRITISH  COLLEGE  OF  HEALTH, 

BUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 

Health  for  all  by  MORRISON’S  VEGETABLE  UNIVERSAL  MEDICINES, 
Noa.  1  and  2,  and  the  VegetaUe  Cleansing  Powders.  Sold  by  the  Hygeian 
Agents  and  all  Medicine  Vendors.  In  boxes  at  7^f.,  tSLi.,  it.  id.,  4t.  6d.,  and  11s. 
each.  Read  the  Moriaoniaua,  price  Is.,  which  may  be  had  of  all  Bookaellers. 
The  Illnstrated  Hygeian  Almanack  for  1877  is  now  ready,  price  Id.,  and  may  be 
had  as  above. 

London  library,  12  St  James's  Square,  London. 

Founded  1841. 

Patron— H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

Prksidbnt— THOMAS  CARLYLE,  Esq. 

This  Library  oontaina  85,000  Volumea  of-  Ancient  and  Modem  Literature,  in 
various  Lauguagea. 

Subaoriptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £2,  with  Entrance  Fee  of  £6 ;  Life  Membertiilp, 
£26.  Fifteen  voltunea  are  alloi^  to  Country  and  ten  to  Town  Memben. 
Beading  Room  open  from  Tan  to  Half-paat  Six.  Proapectos  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


HEALTH, 


CCIDENTS 


FLOOD  AND  FIELD. 


ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
May  be  provided  againat  by  a  Policy  of  the 
RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

Subooribod  Capital,  £1,000,060. 

£1,120,000  has  been  paid  aa  COMPENSATION. 

Apply  to  the  Clerka  at  the  Railway  Stations,  tbs  Local  Agenti,  or  64  OomhUl, 

London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN.  Secieteir. 

_ ii _ 

I  OSS  and  ANXIETY  MAY  be  AVOIDED  and  MOST 

J  LUCRATIVE  PERCENTAGES 

PERMANENTLY  SECURED  through  the  INFORMATION 
Contained  in 

“THE  FORTNIGHTLY  STOCK  EXCHANGE  REVIEW,” 

Sent  poet  free  to  Applicanta  by 

MESSRS.  ALEXANDER  ROBINSON  A  CO., 

Sworn  Brokers, 

86  THROGMORTON  STREET,  BANK,  LONDON. 

Bankkrs  — BO  BARTS,  LUBBOCK,  A  00.,  Lombard  Street. 

0~t  ^  — In  return  for  a  Ten-Pound  Note,  free  and  safe 
oU  JL  vJ  •  per  poat.  One  of 

BENNETTS  LADYS  GOLD  WATCHES, 

Perfect  for  time,  beauty,  and  workmanihip,  with  keyless  action,  air-tight, 
damp-tight,  and  dust-tight. 

65  Cheapside,  London .  Gold  Chains  at  Mannfactarers’  Prioee. 

P.0.0.  John  Bennett. 

BENNETT,  66  akd  64  CHEAPSIDE. 

BIRKBECK  bank.  Established  1861.  29  and  30 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  W.O. 

DEPOSITS  received  at  INTEREST  for  stated  periods,  or  repayable  on  demand. 
On  Ourrent  Aooonnts,  Interebt  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly  balanoes. 
Cheque  Books  supplied,  and  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular  Notes  Is-ued. 

The  Bank  undertakes  the  custody  of  Securities  of  Customers,  and  the  Oolleo- 
Mon  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Dividends,  and  Conpons.  Stocks  and  Shares  pur¬ 
chased  and  sold,  and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  Hours  from  10  till  4,  excepting  Saturdays,  then  from  10  to  S. 

On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  until  9  in  the  Evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  may  be  had  on  application. 

FRANCIS  BAVEN8CBOFT,  Manager. 
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rpHE  LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION,  FOR 

JL  FIRB,  LIFB,  AND  MARINB  ASSURANCES. 

(Inoorpomted  bj  Bojwl  Charter,  A.D.  1790.) 

Office :  — No.  7  ROYAL  KXCHANQE,  LONDON,  E.O. 

WwT  End  AoKsmi : 

Mcesn.  ORINDLAY  ti  CO..  5S  Parliament  Street,  8.W. 

Oovemor, — EDWARD  BUDD,  E«q. 
8Mb-Oopernor.—yLAHK  WILKS  OOLLBT,  EeQ. 
Drputjf-Oottrnor. — WILLIAM  EENNIB,  EsQ. 

IHrecton. 


PAINLESS  DENTISTRY. 


E/. 


H.  ,  J  O  IT  E  S, 


Hngh  Qongh  Arbathnot,  Eeq. 
Robert  Bum  Blytb,  Eiiq. 
William  T.  Brand,  Eaq. 
Major-General  H.  P.  Bum. 
George  W.  Campbell,  Eaq. 
George  B.  Dewhuret,  Esq. 
Robert  B.  Dobree,  Esq. 
George  L.  M.  Gibbs.  Esq. 
Rob^  Gillespie,  Eaq. 

Howard  Gilllat,  Esq. 

Henry  Goeclien.  Esq. 

Edwin  Gower,  Esq. 


A.  0.  Guthrie.  Erq. 

Louis  Hutb,  Esq. 

Henry  J.  B.  Kendall,  Eaq. 
Charles  Lyall,  Esq. 

Capt.  R.  W.  Pelly,  R.N. 
David  Powell,  Esq. 

P.  F.  Robertson. 

Robert  Ryrle,  Eisq. 

David  P.  Sellar,  Esq. 

Col.  Leopold  Seymour. 
Lewis  A.  Wallace,  Eaq. 
WilUam  B.  Watson,  Esq. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

NOTTOB  is  Hereby  Given  to  parsons  Assured  against  Fire,  that  the  renewal 
receipts  for  Premiums  due  at  Midsumme*  are  ready  to  be  delivered,  and  that 
Assurances  on  which  the  Premium  shoU  remain  unpaid  after  Fifteen  Days  from 
the  said  <^arter-day  will  become  void. 

Fire  Assurances  can  be  effected  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  rates  of 
Premium. 

LIFB  DEPARTMENT. 

Life  AmnrancM  may  bo  effected  either  with  or  without  participation  in  profits. 
Copiee  of  the  Actuary’s  report  on  the  quinquonnUl  valuation  to  the  SIst 
December,  1875 ;  also  of  the  Accounts,  pursnant  to  *’  The  Life  Assurance 
Companies  Act,  1870,"  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

'The  Directors  arc  realy  to  receive  appllratl'ins  for  Agencies  to  the  Cor* 
poraUon.  JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 

^piIE  LI  VERPOOL  and  LONDON  and  GLOBE 
JL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 

1  Dale  Street,  Liverpool ;  Comhin,  London. 

The  valnatlon  of  Life  Pollclee  effected  in  the  new  PARTICIPATING  CLASS 
will  take  plow  for  the  Term  ending  31st  December,  1878.  and  on  the  DECLA¬ 
RATION  OF  PROFITS  all  Life  Policies  effected  In  1877  will  rank  for  TWO 
YBARS’  BONUS. 

Non*  Bonus  Policies  at  mo  lerate  rites. 

Fire  Insurances  upon  equitable  terms. 

For  the  Prospectus  and  last  Report  of  the  Directors,  apply  as  above,  or  to  any 
of  the  Agents  of  the  Company. 

*«*  Fire  Renewal  Preminms  falling  due  at  Midsummer  should  be  paid  within 
fifteen  days  therefrom. 

PIKENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Croes,  London.  Established  178t. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

1 OEORGB  WM.  LOVET.L. 
eecreranes  ^  jqhn  J.  BROOMFIELD. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPAlTy 

•A  (Established  1808),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  18  A  17  Poll  Hall,  S.W. 
Capital.  At  .800,000.  Paid  op  and  InvWed,  A700,000. 

Insurances  against  FIRB  on  Property  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  Moderate 
Rates  of  Premium.  Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  Claims. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Midsummer  should  Iw  renewed  before  Oth  of  July  or  the 
some  will  become  void.  B.  COZENS  SMITH,  (general  Manage/. 

IVrORWICII  UNION  FIRE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

-L  V  The  Rates  of  this  Sodoty  are  the  same  as  other  offices,  whilst  periodical 
returns  have  been  made  to  persons  Insured  by  Participating  Policies  amounting 
to  £40/,0.'>5. 

This  office  is  distinguished  by  its  liberality  and  promptness  in  the  settlement 
of  claims,  £3,907,988  having  paid  to  insurers  for  losses  by  Fire. 

In  proof  of  the  public  confidence  in  the  principK-e  and  conduct  of  this  Esta* 
blisbment,  it  will  suffloe  to  state  that  the  total  business  exceeds  £195,000,000. 

0.  E.  BIGNOLD,  Secretary. 
Bead  Office— Surrey  Street,  Norwich.  London  Office — 50  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Midsuinm<-r,  1877. 

■\rORTII  BRITISH  AND  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  (Charter  and  Acta  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICIES  falling  dne  at  Midsnmmer  should  be  RENEWED  within  Fifteen 
days  from  the  24th  instant.  Reoeipts  may.be  had  of  the  various  Agencies  and 
Branches,  and  at  the  Head  Office. 

London  :  81  Threndncedic  Street,  E.C. 

Jnne,  1877.  West  End  Offloe  :  8  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

42  POULTRY. 

EAILWAY  ACCIDENTS 

INSURED  AGAINST  by  SINGLE  PAYMENTS  covering  1,  5, 10,  or  20  Years 
or  the  WHOLE  LIFB. 

0 1  nn  n  if  KHIed,  with  liberal  allowances  if  Injured,  for  a  Single  Payment 
mAjUUU  of  £5  covering  the  Whole  Life.  Smaller  amounts  and  shorter 
periods  in  proiiortion. 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

By  Uniform  Annual  Preminms,  Irrespective  of  oocnpaiion.  Participation  in 
Proflta  without  Liability. 

RAILWAY  and  GENERAL  ACCIDENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  Bight  lion.  Lord  RINQSALE,  Chairman. 

43  POULTRY. 

rrospectnses,  Ac.,  Free.  W.  BURR,  F.8.8.,  Managing  Director. 

1,fiARTII  to  EARTH. —  The  LONDON  NECROPOLIS 

A-J  COMPANY  is  prepares!  toenndnet  Funerals  upon  the  principle  recently 
advocated  in  “The  Timi«,"  dispensing  with  all  procession,  and  without  the 
intervention  of  thu  ordinary  UiHlertaker  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings.  All 
that  Is  necessary  In  that,  in  the  rase  of  death,  notice  of  the  event  should  be  sent 
Immediately  to  the  Company’s  Oflice.  The  uew  I’aiem.  Necropolis  l^tb  to 
Earth  Coffin  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  2  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C. 


8UBOBON-DENTIST, 

TX71LL  be  glad  to  forward  a  pamphlet,  gratis  and  post  free,  which  explains  the 
*  *  most  unique  system  of  the  adaptation  of  artificial  and  extraction  of  natural 
teeth  without  pain,  from  his  only  London  address— 

67  OBIJAT  BUSSELL  STREET, 

Opposite  the  British  Museum. 

Note.— Improved  PRIZE  MEDAL  TEETH  (London  and  Paris)  are  adapted 
In  the  most  difficnlt  and  delicate  cases,  <m  a  perfectly  painless  system  of  self¬ 
adhesion,  extraction  of  loose  teeth  or  stumps  being  unnecessary ;  and,  by  recent 
scientific  discoveries  and  improvements  in  mecl^ical  dentistry,  detection  is 
rendered  utterly  impovible,  both  by  the  close  adjustment  of  artificial  teeth  to 
the  gums  and  their  life-like  appearance.  By  this  patented  invention  complete 
mastication,  extreme  lightness,  combined  with  strength  and  durability,  are 
insured,  useless  bulk  being  obviated  ;  articulation  is  rendered  clear  and  di^nct. 
In  the  administration  of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  Mr.  G.  H.  Jones  has  introdnoed  an 

entirely  new  process.  - 

TESTIMONIAL. 

**  My  dear  Sir, — Allow  me  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  skill  and  atten¬ 
tion  displayed  In  the  construction  of  my  Artificial  Teeth,  w'hlch  renders  my 
mastication  and  articulation  excellent.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  yon  have  ob¬ 
tained  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent,  to  protect  what  I  consider  the  per¬ 
fection  of  Painless  Dentistry.  In  recognition  of  roar  volnable  services  you  are 
at  liberty  to  use  my  name.  S.  O.  HUTCHINS, 

**  By  Appointment  Surgeon- Dentist  to  the  (^neen. 

**  G.  H.  Jones,  Esq." 

“CLEANLINESS.” 

WO.  NIXEY'8  Kefined  BLACK  LEAD  in  Block,  for 

»  Polishing  Stoves  and  all  kinds  of  Ironwork  equal  to  burnished  Steel 
without  waste  or  dust.  Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in  Id.,  2<f.,  and  4d. 
Blocks,  aud  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  a.  NIXEY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  sec  that  yon  have  it.  13  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 

CAUTION. — There  are  several  imitations. 

gOULINIKON,  or  BUFFALO  HIDE  FLOOR  CLOTH. 

“THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE.” 

Prize  Medal  awarded  at  Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia , 
1876.  Also  at  Leeds  and  Manchester,  1875. 

T^OISELESS,  Warm  to  the  Feet,  Carpet-like,  Splendid 

JL  V  Designs, 

AMP-PROOF,  Non-in6ammable, 

“p^EST  for  FublicBuildings,  Private  Houses, &c. 

Sold  by  all  Furnishing  Hooses  in  Town  and  C!oantrj. 

WORKS :— WOBSLEY  STREET.  SALFORD. 

LONDON  WAREHOUSE :— 7«  QUEEN  STREET.  CHEAP6IDB. 

MUCH  TIME  AND  WORRY  SAVED 

BT  POHTIXO  TOUR  PAPERS  DCTO 

STONERS  PATENT  BOXES  AND  CABINETS. 

“  Exceedingly  useful.’’— 5/fli«<iord. 

Bold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  Illustrated  Catalogues  post  free  from 

Henry  Stone,  Manufacturer  and  Patentee,  Banbury. 

All  Sites  can  be  seen  at 

18  CRANBOURNE  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

lEBIO  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF  ME.\T.— 

Finest  meat-flavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 
Cautiov.— Oenuiue  only  with  toe-simile  of  Boron  Liebig’s  signature  across  label. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses  and  milliner}', 
besides  material  at  1«.  per  yard  and  upwards,  to  cut  from  the  piece,  all  mark^ 
in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  prioj  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General 
Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for 
household  mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

jr  -A.  Y'^S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 
REQENT  STREET,  W. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTPS 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 

FREDk.  EDWARDS  AND  SON’S 

ECONOMICAL  TILED  KITCHENERS. 

Designed  to  obviate  entirely  the  objections  mode  to  Kitcheners  of  the  ordinary 
description.  These  Kitcheners  are  thoroughly  effective  and  durable.  They  are 
very  economical ;  they  give  no  oppressive  amount  of  beat;  and  they  properly 
ventilate  the  Kitchen.  'The  Ovens  ore  more  equally  heated  than  in  the  ordinary 
Kitcheners,  aud  roasting  can  bo  done  in  front  of  the  fire  if  desired. 

The  various  sixes  suited  to  different  Establishments,  and  one  in  action,  may  be 
seen  daily  at  Messrs.  EDWARDS  and  SON’S, 

40  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  REGENT  STREET, 

LONDON. 

Prospectuses  forwarded,  per  post  free,  on  application. 
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SPOONS  AND  FORKS. 


rpHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILVER  — 

JL  The  real  NICKEL  SILVER,  introdaced  more  than  thirtv  Kw 


X  The  real  NICKEL  SILVER,  introdaced  more  than  thirty  yeare  ago  by 
WILLIAM  &  BURTON,  when  plated  by  the  patent  prooen  of  Mewrs.  Elkington 
and  Co.,  Is  the  best  article  next  to  silver  that  can  he  nsed  as  such,  either  nsefnlly 
or  ornamentally,  as  by  no  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 


Pattebks. 


Fiddle  or  Bead  or 

King’s  or 

Old  Silver.  Thread. 

Shell. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

1  10  0  3  1  0 

3  6  0 

1  3  0  *1  0  0 

1  11  0 

0  14  0  10  0 

13  0 

Dessert  ditto  „  1  3  0  *1  0  0  1  11  0 

Teaspoons  ditto  „  |0  14  0ll00'l30 

These  are  all  as  strongly  plated,  and  are  in  every  respect  at  least  eqnal  to  what 
other  honses  are  selling  as  their  first  quality  at  very  much  higher  prices. 

A  Second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern— Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  33«.  per  dos. ; 
Dessert,  17s.  per  dos. ;  Tea  Spoons,  13«.  per  dos. 

All  kinds  of  Replatiag  done  by  the  patent  process. 


\^HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P  — 

V  V  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  9s.  9d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  pidnted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s.  Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
nsed,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  acoording  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Cnlleton’s  **Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,*'  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
colours,  £10  lOi. ;  **  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,’*  4,000  Engravings,  9s.  6d.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  25  Cranbonme  Street  (comer  of  St, 
Martin's  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


QEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON. -Crest  Engraved 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price 7«,  td. 


Livery  Button  Dies,  £3  3s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  5s.  per  dosen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  13«.  6d. 
Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  ^yal 
Family,  25  Cranbonme  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 


pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beantifnlly 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  B<Murd  of  Trade, 
25  Cranbonme  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 


aiGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

O  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 


£2  2«. ;  £3  Ss. ;  £4  4«. ;  £6  6s. ;  £6  16s. ;  very  massive,  £10  10s. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  16s.  Send  sise  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  pri(^  ring  required.  Arms,  (hests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  8^  Engraver,  25  Cranbonme  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.O. 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  nreDaration.  and  are  easily  nsed.  Initial  Plates.  Is. :  Name  Plate. 


Vy  no  preparation,  and  are  easily  nsed.  Initial  Plates,  Is. ;  Name  Plate, 
is.  6d. ;  Srt  of  Moveable  Numbers,  3s.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  5s. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  35  Cranbonme  Street 
(comer  of  St. Martin’s  Lane),  W.O. 


Memorial  Cards  prints,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  shortest  notice. 
T.  CULLETON,  Beal  Engraver,  35  (hmnbonme  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.O.  _ 


Ball  programmes,  by  CULLETON.  —  A11  the 

newest  designs  in  BALL  PB()OBAMMBS  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  banners  painted,  illnminated  vellums  for 
presentations,  votes  of  thanks,  Ac.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework. 
T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  35  Cran¬ 
bonme  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.O. 


OOLID  GOLD  SEALS,  engraved  with  crest,  €1  Is.,  £2  2s. , 

O  £3  Is.,  £4  4s.,  £5  5s.,  £6  6s.,  and  £7  7s.  T.  (TULLBTON,  25  Cranbonme 


Street,  London,  W.C.  Poet  Office  Orders  payable  at  Cranbonme  Street. 


RUPTURES.— BT  ROTAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  nse  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandsge  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  cloeeneas  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  deeciiptive  circular  may  be  bad, 
and  the  TruH  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  theoirenmferenos 
of  the  body  two  Inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  ^e  Msjanfaotnrer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Tmsi,  16j.,  21«.,  26i.  6d.,  and  31«.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
81s.  6<f.,  42s.,  and52s.6d.;  postage  free.  Umbilical  diito,  42s.  and  52s.  6d,; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 

C  S 

COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases'  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  IMoe,  4s,  Sd.,  7s.  6d.,  10s.,  and  16s. 
each;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer.  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT.  —  All  diseases  springing 

from  bad  blood,  malarions  districts,  or  overheated  atmospheres,  dm  be 


cured  by  these  noble  remedies.  Fever,  ague,  infinenxa,  bronchitis,  diphtheria, 
stomach  complaints,  and  bllions  disorders  are  easily  met  and  readily  conquered 
by  these  uniivalled  medicaments.  Both  act  harmenionslv  in  preserving  the 
pure  and  beet  materials  of  the  body,  and  expelling  all  that  is  redundant,  effete. 


pure  and  beet  materials  of  the  body,  and  expelling  all  that  is  redundant,  effete, 
or  corrupt.  Thus  the  cure  is  not  slight  and  ephemeral,  but  complete  and 
permanent,  as  thousands  who  have  personally  test^  their  power  have  gratefully 
testified.  Invalids  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  whose  listlessness  of  mind  and 
sallowness  of  complexion  warned  them  and  their  friends  of  some  undermining 
disease,  have  been  thoroughly  renovated  by  Holloway’s  remedies. 


SLACKS  SILVER  ELECTRO  PLATE, 

BY  ELKIHGTON’S  PATENT  PROCESS, 

IS  A  COATING  OF  FUBN  SHiVNB  OVNB  SLACK’S 
NIOKBL  SILVNB. 

FOB  SILVEB-LIEF  APPEABANCN, 

FOB  CONSTANT  WEAB, 

FOB  EXCELLENCE  IN  WOBKMANSHIP, 

IS  EQUAL  TO  STEBLINO  SILVEB. 

MADE  IN  A  GREAT  VARIETY  OF  USEFUL  ARTICLES  SUITABLE 


T^ILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger, 

V  V  by  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogne, 


WEDDING  OR  OTHER  PRESENTS 

AT  HANTTFACTUBEBS'  PBICB8. 


containing  upwards  of  850  Illnstrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of 
Prices  and  plans  of  the  thirty  large  Show  Rooms,  poet  free. — 89  Oxford  Street, 
W. ;  1,  lA,  2,  8,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  Place ;  and  1  New¬ 
man  Yard.  Manufactories — 84  Newman  Street  and  Newman  Mews,  London,  W. 


CRUET-FRAMES,  with  RICH  CUT  GLASSES,  18«.6<i.  to  120s. 

TEA  8P(X>NS,  12s. ;  DESSERT,  20s. ;  TABLE,  80s.  per  Doson. 

TABLE  FORKS,  SOs.;  DESSERT,  30s.  per  Dosen. 

DESSERT  KNIVES  and  FORKS,  in  Mahogany,  12  pair  Cases,  50s.  to  ISOs. 
FISH-EATING  KNIVES,  in  Case,  45s.  to  130s.  the  Dosen. 

SETS  of  PLATED  SP(X>N8  and  FORKS,  185s.  to  350s. 

SETS  of  CUTLERY,  I  Dosen  eadi  and  CARVERS,  75s.  to  120s. 

TEA  and  COFFEE  SETS,  70s.  to  800s. 

BISCUIT  BOXES,  15s.  6d.  to  85s. 

PRICE  OF  COMPLETE  SERVICE. 


A  SINGLE  ARTICLE  CAN  BE  HAD. 


13  Table  Forks . 

13  DesMTt  do . i, 

IS  Table  Spoons  . 

13  Dessert  do . 

IS  Tea  do . 

3  Salt  do . 

1  Mustard  do. . 

6  Egg  do . 

1  Gravy  do . 

1  Sonp  Ladle  . 

1  Fish  Knife  . 

1  Batter  BLnife  . 

3  Banoe  Ladles  . 

1  Sugar  ffifter . 

1  Sugar  Tongs  . 


£  A  <f. 
3  10  0 
1  15  0 
3  10  0 
1  15  0 
1  10  0 
0  4  0 


0  5  0 
0  4  0 


8  4  Olil  3  8  13  11  6118  19  6 


OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  8LA(7K  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  snperior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  prooees  goods,  however  old,  can  be  tc- 
silvered  eqnal  to  new.— Estimates  given  for  replating. 


SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  beat  quality,  warranted  not  to 

come  looee  in  the  handles,  and  to  balance. 


1st  sise.  Snd  else.  Srd  sise. 

1  Doien . £0  16  0  £10  0  £13  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..0  46  056  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufacture 
of  Table  Knives.  Every  blsde  made  douue  sheer  steel. 


OLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

O  is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 


is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  9s.  6d.  to  6s. 

Bronsed  Fenders,  10s.  to  SOs. 

Blight  Steel  and  Ormoln,  65s.  to  130s. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  8s.  to  5s.  9d. 

Drasring-room  ditto,  10s.  64f.  to  60s. 

Improved  C>>al-Boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  SOs. 

Bronsed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18s.  6d.  to  85s. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45s.  to  95s. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9s.  6d.  to  SOs. 

Papier  lMch4  ditto,  80s.  to  95s. 

"  Copper  Teakettlee,  6s.  6d.  to  14s.  6d. 

QLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUI- 

O  BITES. 

Pint  Prise  Set  .  £8  0  0 

Medium  Set .  8  11  0 

Large  Set .  34  19  0 

QLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

or  sent  poet-free,  containing  upwards  of  850  Engravings,  snd  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-Irons,  Fnmbhing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro¬ 
plated  Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  fro.  No  person  should  famish  without  one. 


BICHABD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

xxi.oxr2fOxroB:zt3  to  hsb.  zxjlj’sssx'S', 

336  STRAND,  LONDON,  W. 

OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 


ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  meats.— B.  LAZBNBY  h  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  mannfactnrersof  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favonn^Iy 
distinguished  by  their  name,  b^  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  la  guaranteed  as  entirely  nnsdnlterated.— 93  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  StrMt,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity 
Street,  London.  8.B. 

tXARVEY’S  SAUCE— CAUTION.-The  adniiren  ofthU 

-LJI  celebrated  Banoe  are  partloalarly  requested  to  observe  that  each  tettle 
prepared  by  B.  LAZSNBY  ii  BON  bears  the  label,  ued  so  many  yean,  dg^ 

**  Elisabslh  Lastn^ff." 
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HEAL  &  SON, 


196,  196,  197,  198  TOTTEKHAM  COURT  ROAD,  W. 

THE  LARGEST  HOUSE  IN  LONDON  FOR 


BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


HEAL  &  SON’S  CATALOOHE  POST  FREE 


FURNISH  YOUR 
HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN  &  00., 

67, 69, 71,  73, 77,  &  79  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD, 


NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Cataloiua  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


8AI  N  8BU  RY’S 

LAVENDER  WATER. 

177  STRAND,  and  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls. 


_  ,  ESTABLISHED  18M. 

MLT8,  SALMON,  ODY,  &  CO., 

Inrenton  and  Patentees  of  the 

BIASTIO  SELP-ADJUSTINO  TRUSS, 

STOomas,  To  hla  late  Majesty  Wtniam  TV.,  and  to  Her  Majesty's 
.  Anny  and  Nary. 

x.omDorT. 

MADE  TO  ANY  _  _  ' 

Jf.S. — A  Female  Attendant  on  Ladies. 

MBA8XTBB.  Prtos  List,  with  Dirsotions  tor  Measarsmont.  post  free. 


LORNE 


FOR  ALL  THE  USES  OP  THE  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 

BROWN  &  POISON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

.HAS  TWENTY  YEARS’  WORLD-WIDE  REPUTATION, 

AKD  XS  UNEQUALLED 

FOR  UNIFORMLY  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  IT  IN  YOUB  HOUSES,  AMD  USB  NO  OTHBB, 

Vor  it  te  the  only  safe  antidote  In  TEYERS,  EBUPTIYB  ATFECTIONS,  SEA  or 
BILIOUS  SlCl^BSB,  and  HEADACHE,  hawinf  peculiar  and  ezoloslTS  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION. — Worthless  SaUnes  being  plaoed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  oontsin  any  of  tbs  health* 
rsstoitng  slemsDta  of  LAMPLOUOH'8  PYRETIC  SALINE,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
ImDortaaoe  that  the  NAMIB  and  TBADS  MARK  on  a  BUTF- 
OOIiOUHUD  WAAPFSH  anTalopes  each  bottla,  and  on  which  de* 
pendmos  alone  oan  be  pieced. 

NOTE  ADDBSSS-llt  HOLBOBN  HILL,  LONDON. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

•<CHSBBY  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  ezoels  an  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  U.  6d.  per  bottle. 

**AaUA  AMARELLA” 

Bestoras  the  Human  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age;  8«.  per  bottle. 

toilet  and  nursery  powder,’* 

bsaotifnUy  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Purs. 

Sold  hy  aU  Ohsmists  and  Perfumers. 


-HIGHLAND 

WHISKY. 

The  PERFECTION  of  WniSKY. 

UNRIVALLED  for  TODDY. 

SOLE  PROPRIETORS,  GREENLEES  BROTHERS, 

1  Gresham  Buildings,  London,  E.C. ;  DistUleries,  Argyleshire. 


KINAHAN’8  .  LL  .  WHI8KY. 

UKIVKRSAIXT 

TJECOMMENDED  by  the  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

JLV  A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow,  delidous,  and  most  wholesome. 

Dr.  HAaeAix  says  :  —  "  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste, 
aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  moat  be  pronounced  to 
be  pure,  well-matared,  and  of  very  ezcdlent  quality." 

Wholesale  :  SO  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


JOHNSTON’S  (THE  OLD  HOUSE). 

CORN  FLOUR 

•*18  DECIDEDLY  SUPERIOR.**  THE  BEST 


In  oonsequenoe  of  Spurious  Imitations  of 

LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE 


Which  arc  calculated  to  deoeire  the  ^ 

PubUo,  LEA  A  PERRINS  have  ^  <  ,  * 

adopted  a  NEW  LABEL,  bearing  CLJZ 
their  rignature,  thus 

Which  will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCBSTBBSHIBB  SAUCE  from 
this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 
war  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors.  Woroester ;  CROSSE  it  BLACK. 

WELL,  London ;  and  Bx^rt  Oilmen  generally. 

Beteil,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


AMERICAN  CENTENNUL. - PRIZE  MEDAL. 

FRY»S  CARACAS  COCOA.— 

**  A  most  delidous  and  raluable  article."— jS/nsdard. 

**  The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  snob  dioioe  quality." — Food,  Water,  and  Air,  edited 
by  Dr.  Hassall. 


FRY»S  EXTRACT  OF  COCO  A.— 

Of  great  vslne  to  invalids  who  wish  to  avoid  rich  artides  of  diet. 

"  Which  really  consists  of  Coooa  Nibs  de];nived  of  the  superfloons  oiL" — Food, 
Water,  and  Air,  edited  by  Dr.  Hassall. 

TENTH  INTERNATIONAL  MEDAL,  awarded  to  J.  A  FRY  A  SONS. 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA 

For  over  tO  years  iqq>roved  as  the  BEST  REMEDY  for 

Addity  of  the  Stomach  Hearthimi,  Headache,  Oout,  and 

Indigestion ; 

and  as  a  Safe  and  Gentle  Aperient  for  Delicate  ConstitntionB,  Ladies, 
Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  &  CO., 

173  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON;  and  of  aU  Chemists throagbont 

ths  World. 


; 
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[  Now  ready,  in  Quarto,  cloth,  price  305. ;  or  half-bound  russia,  365. 

I  THE  SIXTH  VOLUME 

OP  THE 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  BEITANNICA. 

iraiTH  EDITION. 

Edited  by  Prof.  T.  SPENCEE  BAYNES,  LL.D. 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  NUMEROUS  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS  AND  PLATES. 

I  _ _  Edinburgh :  ADAM  &  CHARLES  BLACK. 

i  NEW  PUBLICATIONS  OF  TRUBNER  &  CO. 

i  _ _ 

THE  PHYSICAL  BASIS  OP  MIND. 

By  GEORGE  HENRY  LEWES. 

With  Rlustrations.  8to.,  pp.  608,  cloth,  16«. 

CONTENTS. 

The  NATURE  of  LIFE—The  NERVOUS  MECHANISM— ANIMAL  AUTOMATISM— The  REFLEX  THEORY. 

“  We  have  on  former  occasions  pointed  out  the  singnlar  merit  of  Mr.  Lewes’s  handling  as  a  popular  expounder  of  the  latest  results  of 
scientific  research.  ...  The  book  itself  is  one  which  will  inevitably  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  every  student  of  mental  science 
who  wishes  to  obtain  the  freshest  view  of  physiology  in  its  relation  to  mind.” — Saturday  Rkvibw. 

.  *.*  distinguisWng  merit  of  Mr.  Lewes’s  volume  is  that  it  subjects  the  latest  theoretic  conclusions  of  the  biological  sciences  to  a 
criticism  which  owes  its  pertinence  to  soundness  of  special  knowledge,  and  its  force  to  largeness  and  clearness  of  philosophic  view.  This 
is  a  kind  of  work  which  few,  if  any,  could  have  done  so  well.” — Examinkb. 


A  HISTORY  OF  MATERIALISM. 

By  Professor  F.  A.  LANGE. 

Authorised  Translation  from  the  German,  by  ERNEST  C.  THOMAS. 

To  be  completed  in  Three  Volumes.  Vol.  I.,  crown  8vo.,  pp.  350,  cloth,  price  10s.  65.  [Novirtatiy. 

BEING  VOLUME  L  OF  “THE  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY.” 

“  The  very  remarkable  work  of  Lange,  *  Geschichte  des  Materialismus.'  A  good  translation  of  the  latter  would  be  a  great  service  to 
philosophy  in  England.” — Professor  Huxley,  in  “  Lay  Sermons,”  Ist  Edit.,  1870,  p.  871,  Note. 

**  Lange,  a  non-materialiet,  in  his  •xaellsnt  *  History  of  Materialism,*  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  which  I  am  equally  indebted.” 

Professor  Tyndall,  in  Address  as  President  of  the  British  Association,  Belfast,  1874. 

NATURAL  LAW:  AN  ESSAY  IN  ETHICS. 

By  EDITH  SIMCOX. 

In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.,  pp.  366,  cloth.  [AVor/y  rw Jjr. 

BEING  VOLUME  IV.  OF  “THE  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY.” 

Other  Works  in  Preparation  will  be  duly  announced. 

'  London:  TRDBNER  &  CO.,  Ludgate  Hill. 


AUTOTYPE. 

•PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

-AT  TIONS. — The  Antotype  Ctompany  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 
the  Autotype  and  lawyer’s  Collotype  Processes,  emi^oyed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Paleogsapbioa!,  Numisosatical,  Boyal  Oeofvaphioal,  and  other 
Learned  flodeti^  Fac-similee  of  Medals  and  Coins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  fkom  Nature,  he.,  ho. 

For  Terms  and  Speeimens,  apply  to  the  MAXAOBa. 

ADTOTVPB  supersedes  the  old  methods  of  Photographic  Printing  by  pro¬ 
cesses  whkdi,  preserving  all  the  beauty  of  Silver  Prints,  are  free  from  the 
fatal  defect  of  fading. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY, 

<«  lUTHBONE  PLACS, 

displays  a  splendid  collection  of  copies  of  the  Great  Masters  from  the  Art 
Galleries  of  Europe. 

TURNER'S  LIBER  8TUDIORUM. 

The  WORKS  of  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

TWELVE  AUTOTYPES  from’  DRAWINGS  by  William  Blake.  21s. 
the  let— SIX  ILLUSTRATIONS  to  “  COM  US,”  snd  SIX  MISCEL¬ 
LANEOUS  SUBJECTS,  ssleeted  from  the  recent  Blakb  Exhibitiox. 
ROMEO  AND  JULIET.  Bv  Ford  Madox-Brown.  21«. 

SET  of  BIX  DOMESTIC  DRAWINGS.  By  F.  L  SniELDB.  21i. 
the  set. 

The  ECCB  HOMO  of  Cave  Thomas.  10s.  6d. 

The  CATAPULT  of  E.  J.  Potntkr,  R.A.  £3  3s..  21s.,  7s.  Cd. 

The  REMARKABLE  SERIES  of  NATIONAL  PORTRAITS.— Studies  of 
Beautitel  Women,  Historical  and  Poetical,  Pictures  of  Mrs.  Julia 
Margaret  Cameron.  In  all  sixty-seven  subjects,  at  7s.  6d.  each. 
SKETCHES  by  ROWBOTHAM.  Choice,  7s.  «</.  each. 

TWENTY-NINE  STUDIES  of  JOHN  FORBES  HARDY,  at  7s.  6d.  each. 
REPRODUCTIONS  of  WORKS  by  Bkavir,  Bida,  Cruickshank.  Lehmann, 
Lucy,  Sant,  Ward,  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac.  Catalogues  on  ai^licatioo. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY,  36  RATHBONB  PLACE. 

The  Worke-EALINO  DENE,  MIDDLESEX. 

General  Manager— W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works— J .  R.  Sawyer. 


Second  Edition,  Svo.,  cloth,  21s. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY.— VoL.I. 

By  Herbert  Spencer. 

The  Second  Edition  (with  additional  Chapters)  is  now  ready,  and  bnyeni  of 
the  First  Edition  can  have  the  additional  Chapters  by  sendiBg  to  the  Publishers 
the  Notice  Inserted  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

WILLIAMS  A  NORGATE,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Gardeo,  London  ; 
and  20  Sbuth  Frederick  Street,  Eklinburgh. 


Imp.  16mo.,  cloth,  4s. 

IVTEETINGS  AND  GREETING  S  —  Tbe  Salutations, 

JlVJ.  Obeisanoa,  and  Coarteries  of  Nations ;  with  Notes  on  TKIm,  Dignities, 
Ac.  By  William  Tego,  F.R.H.S.,  Editor  of  ”  Tbe  Last  Act,”  ”  Wills  of  their 
Own,”  Ac.  _ 

London  :  WILLIAM  TEGG  A  CO.,  Pancros  Lane,  Cheapride. 


Demy  8to.,  cloth,  IM  pp.,  price  6s.  id. 

T)APER  MONEY.  Tlw  Money  of  CiviliaaHon. 


Legal  Tender  in  Payment  of 


Proposed 
Taxes.  By  Jamba 


-L  Exchequer  Note. 

Habvey  (Liverpool). 

London :  PROVOST  A  CO.,  36  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Price  Id. ;  per  post,  IJd. 

PAYMENT  of  MEMBERS. — Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tatlob^ 

M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday,  April  8,  1870.  Revised 
from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London  :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 


SCHWEPPE’S  MALVERN  SELTZER. 

SCHWEPPMS  SODA  WATER. 

BCHWEPPE’S  LEMONADE. 

BCHWEPPE'S  POTASS  WATER. 

Consumers  are  particulariy  reqncsted  to  ask  for  SCHWEPPE’S,  and  observw 
Trade  Mark  on  Labels  (a  Fountain),  as  many  imitations  are  offered  to  tbe  Public. 
To  be  obtained  from  the  leading  Chemists,  Wine  Merchants,  snd  Grocers. 
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MESSRS.  MAGMILUN  &  CO.’S  PUBLICATIONS. 


Third  ftnd  Chmtper  Edition,  Barised. 


In  1  Tol.,  crown  8to.,  prkw  7«.  6i. 


HPTY  YEARS  of  MY  LIFE.  By  the  Earl 

of  Albkmarle.  With  Porirnit  of  the  First  Bari,  ongntTod  by  0.  H. 

Jnirs. 

“  Tha  book  retains  its  interest  from  first  to  last.  Lord  Albemarle  is  light 
and  lirdy  and  pleasant  thronghont  these  most  interesting  re9oUections.  Few 
m«i  hare  seen  so  much  of  men  and  manners  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
to  none  has  it  been  giren  to  relate  the  impressions  of  a  busy  life  in  so  gentle  and 
cheery  a  spirit.  There  is  not  a  single  root  of  bitterness  in  these  rolames  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  when  we  lay  down  the  retrospect  of  fifty  years  we  ore 
sorry  to  part  with  so  genial  and  generons  a  companion.” — Tfmet. 


PERU :  Incidents  of  Travel  and  Exploration  in 

the  Land  of  the  Incas.  By  B.  O.  SgirntR,  F.S.A.,  late  U.S.  Oommissioner 
to  Pern.  With  100  Illnstrations,  8ro.,  3l«. 


It  is  not  often  that  a  trareller  brings  to  the  performance  of  a  dlfflonlt  task 
so  many  ezoellent  qualifications  as  we  find  in  Mr.  Sqnier.  .  .  .  We  mnst 
somewhat  reluctantly  take  leare  of  what  we  do  not  meet  with  every  day — a  book 
written  by  a  man  thoroughly  competent  to  handle  his  subject,  and  with  a 
corresponding  power  of  expressing  what  he  wishes  to  say.” — AfAmawm. 


The  MEDA  MAIDEN,  and  Other  Poems.  By 

the  Barl  of  SourmtSK,  K.T.  Extra  fcp.,  8to.,  7j,  [  This  drijr. 


A  YEAR’S  HOUSEKEEPING  in  SOUTH 


AFRICA.  By  Lady  BARksn.  I)lHth  lUnstrations,  crown  8ro.,  Or. 

”  A  charming  book,  which  ought  to  be  read  by  everyone  who  thinks  of  going 
to  Natal,  and  everyone  who  doesn’t,  especially  the  latter.”— 8[p«rtotor. 


JOHN  M'LEOD  CAMPBELL,  D.D.,  Memorials 


of.  Being  Selections  from  bis  Correspondence.  Edited  by  his  Son, 
Donald  Oampbkll,  M.A.  With  Portrait,  engraved  by  Jeens.  S  vols., 
crown  8 VO.,  Ifir,  [I7iU  dap. 


MAomiUan'f  **  Qolden  Treasury  Series.** — New  Voloinee. 


POEMS  of  PLACES.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Long- 


ENGLAND  and  WALES.  2  vols.,  IStno.,  cloth  extra,  9«. 


HERRICK :  Selections  from  the  Lyrical  Poems. 

Arranged,  with  Notes,  by  Francu  T.  Palouavs.  18mo.,  cloth  extra, 
price  it.  6d. 


Maomillan*e  “Globe  Iiibrary.** — New  Volume. 

MILTON’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  With  In- 

troductlons  by  Professor  Masaon.  Globe  Svo.,  Sr.  id. 

”  The  Globe  Milton  is  In  every  way  an  admirable  book,  snitable  alike  for  the 
portmanteau  and  the  library,  and  worthy  to  be  plooed  with  the  Spencer,  Shaks* 
pcoro,  Drj’den,  and  Pope  that  have  abready  appeared  in  this  edition  of  the 
English  poets. — Pull  Mull  Oatelte. 


TURKS  and  GREEKS :  Notes  of  a  Recent 

Excursion  down  the  Danube,  and  through  Ronmania  and  Bulgaria  to 
'Vama  and  Constantioople ;  back  by  Greece  and  Italy.  By  the  Hon. 
Dudlst  Campbbll,  M.A.  With  Coloured  Map.  Crown  8vo.,  It.  Sd. 

[l^itdap. 

POEMS.  By  Ernest  Myers.  Extra  fcp.  8vo., 

price  4i.  M.  [  Tkit  dap. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD’S  POEMS.  New  and 

Complete  Edition. 

VoL.  1.  EARLY  POEMS,  NARRATIVE  POEMS,  and  SONNETS.  Crown 
8vo.,  It.  6d. 

VOL.  II.  LYRIC,  DRAMATIC,  and  ELEOIAO  POEMS.  Crown  8vo.,  It.M. 


MACMILLAN  L  CO.,  London. 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE.  No.  213. 

For  JULY.  Price  Onp  Shilling. 

COKTKNTB. 

1,  YOUNG  MUSGRAVB.  By  Mre.  Ouphant.  Chapters  XIX.-XXI. 

2.  THE  TEXT  OF  ”  ROMEO  AND  JULIET.”  By  Rev.  F.  G.  Flxat. 

8.  THE  ANCIENT  ORGANISATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
OXFORD.  By  T.  B.  Holland,  D.C.L. 

4.  THE  STORY  OF  FLAMBNCA.*  By  Fbanois  Huctpxb. 

S.  THE  ITALIAN  DRAMA.  Hy  Miss  Phillimork.  Port  IV. 

6.  THOROUGH  ANTI-RBSTORA’nON.  By  Sir  G.  Gubkht  Scott,  R JL. 

7.  MODERN  DIPLOMACY.  By  J.  H.  Ptpr. 

8.  A  NEW  ENGLAND  DOG.  By  T.  K.  Wiluamb. 

9,  A  RUSSIAN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SEAT  OP  WAR  IN  ASIATIC 
TURKEY.  By  Major  A.  H.  Wavrll. 

POSTSCRIPT  TO  ARTICLE  ON  RAJA  BROOKE. 


MACMILLAN  L  CO.,  London. 


13  Gbbat  Mablbobouoh  Stb>£T. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


The  SEA  of  MOUNTAINS :  an  ACCOUNT  of 


LORD  DUPPBBIN’S  TOUR  THROUGH  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  in 
1876.  By  Molynecx  St.  John.  2  vols.,  with  Portrait  of  Lord  Dnflerln, 
price  21t. 


ACROSS  CENTRAL  AMERICA.  By  J.  W. 

Boddam* Whethau,  Author  of  Pearls  of  the  Pacific,”  Ac.  8vo.,  with 
Illustrations,  10«. 

”  A  bright  and  lively  account  of  interesting  travel.  We  have  not  met  any> 
where  a  truer  picture  of  Central  American  scenery  and  surroimdings.” — Olobe. 


MY  LIFE,  from  1815  to  1849.  By  Charles 

Lorres,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Navy,  late  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  Author 
of  “  My  Youth  by  Sea  and  Land.”  2  vols.,  21s. 

“  A  thoroughly  interesting  and  readable  work.” — Standard. 


SECOND  SERIES  of  CELEBRITIES  I  HAVE 


KNOWN.  By  Lord  Wiluax  Lkknox.  2  vols.,  8vo.,  30s. 


"This  new  series  of  Lord  William  Lennox’s  reminisoenoes  is  fully  as  enter* 
taining  as  the  preceding  one.” — PaU  Mall  Gazette. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


The  MARQUIS  of  LOSSIE.  By  George 


Mac  Dowalo,  Author  of  “  Aioo  Forbet,”  ”  David  Blginbrod,” 

Robert  Falconer,”  Ac.  3  vols. 


MRS.  ARTHUR.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author 

of  ”  Chronicles  of  Oarliagford,”  Ac.  3  vols. 

”  A  very  delightful  book.  The  story  Is  a  decidedly  original  one.  It  is  always 
pleasant  and  refreshing  to  read  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  novels.” — Aeademp. 


The  BURTHEN  of  REUBEN.  By  Mrs.  Ran- 

DOLPH,  Author  ot  ”  Gentianella,”  ”  Wild  Hyacinth,”  8io.  8  vols. 

”  A  good  novel.  All  the  personages  of  the  story  have  life  and  individuality.” 

Queen. 


WINNIE’S  HISTORY.  By  M.  C.  M.  Simpson. 


”  A  clever  book.  It  Is  very  pleasant  reading.  The  author  writes  with  the 
polished  ease  of  a  practised  hand.” — Examiner. 


WINSTOWE.  By  Mrs.  Leith  Adams.  3  vols. 

[June  39. 


THE  GREAT  HUMOURIST  BOOK  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

Just  published,  price  it.  id.,  crown  8vo.,  cloth. 

The  HUMOROUS  WORKS  of  the  late  gifted 

HOPKINS.  From  Mannscripts  found  in  his  desk  after  his  decease.  With 
Eight  Laughable  Page  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 


A  New  Book,  beantifuUy  Illustrated. 

BABYLAND ;  or.  Pretty  Rhymes  for  the  Little 


MY  YOUNG  ALCIDES.  By  Charlotte  M. 

Yoror,  Author  of  **  The  Heir  of  Bedclyffe.’ '  Crown  8vo.,  6f.  Sixth  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  [Wow  readp. 


Ones :  a  Series  of  Original  Poems  and  Rhymes  for  the  Nnisery,  by  Mrs. 
Gkmmxr  (Qirda  Fat).  With  about  One  Hundred  Illnstrations.  Fcp. 
4to.,  it.  id. ;  or  handsomely  bound,  gilt  edges,  4i.  id. 


Tlie  SCIENCE  of  WEIGHING  and  MEASUR- 

ING,  and  the  STANDARDS  of  MEASURE  and  WEIGHT.  By  H.  W. 
Chisholm,  Warden  of  the  Standards.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
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System),  including  plans  of  baths  and  remarks  on  diet,  clothing,  and 
habits  of  life,  with  simple  directions  bow  to  carry  out  the  treatment  at 
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